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The Dynamics of Family Planning* 


KURT W. BACK, REUBEN HILL anv J. MAYONE STYCOS 
The University of Puerto Rico and The University of North Carolina 


PLANNING the future size of the family is 
in the last analysis a function of the family 
itself. Government and private agency programs 
may suggest, advise, and facilitate. But the 
decision to start planning “what to do about 
it” and to continue to do so is made by the 
married couple itself. Analysis of the family 
unit can show, therefo-e, why some programs 
succeed and some fail and how the steps in 
family planning are accomplished. 

It is the thesis of this paper that planning 
the family size is one of the functions of a 
successful family; the conditions leading to 
effective family size planning are analogous to 
those which enable the family to plan effec- 
tively in any field. These conditions can be 
understood as a special instance of group 
functioning. 

Most of the data on which this paper is 
based were collected in a study carried out 
under the auspices of the Social Science Re- 
search Center at the University of Puerto Rico 
by the authors. Inaugurated in 1951, the re- 
search has been undertaken in three stages of 
increasing specificity and definiteness: (1) An 
exploratory expedition involving intensive open- 
ended interviews with a small sample of lower- 
class families; (2) a large sample survey utiliz- 
ing highly structured interviews designed to 
verify the hypotheses derived from the ex- 
ploratory foray; and (3) a field experiment 
built on the findings of the second stage de- 
signed to follow through on the implications of 
the study for educational programs of action. 
The first two stages have been largely completed 
and a number of publications cover the results. 
The field experiment is still in progress. This 
paper undertakes an overview rather than a 
detailed discussion of findings which can be 

* Paper read by Kurt W. Back before the Western 


Hemisphere Meeting on Population and the Family, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, May 14, 1955. 
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read elsewhere. It focusses on the implications 
of the whole research program for the dynamics 
of family planning. 

The principal basis of our present discussion 
is the second stage of the study, a survey of 
888 lower-class families. In 321 of these both 
husband and wife were interviewed, in the 
remainder only the wife. In constructing a 
simplified model for the analysis of the study, 
we could distinguish four types of fertility 
control: no use of contraceptives at all, casual 
use, long-term use of non-surgical methods, and 
sterilization. The “never users’’ are the most 
frequent and include about half the families. 
The sterilized account for one sixth of the total. 
The last two groups, the casual and regular 
users (one third of the families) cannot be as 
clearly differentiated from each other. How- 
ever, we can safely say that not more than ten 
per cent form the regular users, leaving 20-25 
per cent for the casual users. We shall discuss 
now the socio-psychological correlates of these 
groups and their relation to programs for 
strengthening the proportion of the regular 
users. 

We can look at the question of family plan- 
ning.from several perspectives. From a large- 
scale view including the cultural and _ institu- 
tional setting, we see the family as conforming 
to cultural-patterns and to its place in the 
society. From a close-up view, we see the 
family as consisting of individuals, with their 
motivations. We have looked at it from a 
middle distance, treating the family as the basic 
unit, with its own value system and action possi- 
bilities. 


1 Of the two volumes planned, the first is currently in 
press, J. Mayone Stycos, Family and Fertility in Lower 
Class Puerto Rico (New York: Columbia University Press). 
A list of published articles covering in detail the progress 
of the research may be obtained from the Social Science 
Research Center, the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 
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We took this point of view not only because 
of personal preferences, but because we found 
that its use would give us the best leverage on 
the problem, at least in Puerto Rico. Early in 
our research we found that the commonly ac- 
cepted cultural factors, such as religion, eco- 
nomic value of children, and basic knowledge of 
birth control methods do not account for large 
family size; in later stages we found that in- 
dividual motivations, such as modesty or mas- 
culine anxiety, while important in extreme cases, 
fail to account either for the varying success in 
family planning. The family-centered approach 
seemed to be most fruitful, as well as the one 
whose findings could be best generalized to 
other phases of social theory. 

The question of family size planning, like 
the question of all action, falls into two parts. 
How does it start? And will the effort be con- 
tinued? In our problem, it is true that under 
certain conditions, once birth control methods 
are started, they will be continued, unless a 
child is desired. This situation, by and large, 
holds for middle-class Continental United 
States; and students there have been able to 
divide the population into planners and non- 
planners. In Puerto Rico, however, this is not 
true. Although our estimates indicate that at 
least half the people try birth control methods, 
the number of effective family planners is much 
smaller. 

Which people are most likely to have used 
birth control methods at all? Putting the ques- 
tion in this way, we find a whole array of 
questions in our interviews related to birth con- 
trol use. The more a person believes in plan- 
ning in general, the more seriously he believes 
in the value of small families, the earlier he 
feels concern for the problem, the less tradi- 
tional his general values, the more likely he is 
to use birth control methods. Similarly, the 
more equalitarian the family organization, the 
more communication there is between husband 
and wife, the more they know each other's 
family size ideals, the more likely they are to 
have used contraceptive methods. In short, any 
values which are favorable to trying family size 
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control and any type of family organization 
which makes it easier to explore solutions to 
problems, lead to the practice of birth control. 
The general situation in Puerto Rico is actually 
very favorable in attempts at family planning. 
Virtually everybody knows at least one method 
of birth control and also knows of other people 
in his community who use it. The dampening 
influence of organized religion in this field is 
small; and few people think of birth control 
as objectionable, even in theory. The answer: 
“two to three children” to questions of ideal 
family size was so stereotyped as to suggest that 
this is generally believed to be the “right” 
answer. 

Under these conditions it is easy to start 
using birth control methods and the presence 
of any of a whole range of circumstances may 
be the trigger to transform the generally favor- 
able attitude toward family planning into ap- 
propriate action. 

This somewhat rosy picture of fertility plan- 
ning is marred by the fact that there is little 
difference in fertility between those who have 
used birth control methods at all and those who 
have never used them. Among those with less 
than ten years of marriage, there was no differ- 
ence at all; among those with more than ten 
years, the median difference was only .7 preg- 
nancies. The use of birth control methods is 
not the same thing as effective family size 
planning. 

To learn more about the conditions of effec- 
tive family planning we turn to our second 
question: Will the practice be continued after it 
starts? To answer it we have divided the users 
of birth control into those who do not interrupt 
after they start except for desired pregnancies, 
and casual users, or between those who have 
used birth control methods during a great part 
of their married life and those who have not. 
Both divisions by regularity of use and by rela- 
tive length of use reveal similar conditions. 
They also are strongly related to number of 
pregnancies and fertility rate. Here we do find 
conditions which influence the birth rate. 

Two casual users and a regular user. An ex- 
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ample of a casual user is a woman, twenty-three 
years old, married for eight years. After the 
second child was born, the couple used coitus 
interruptus for nine months, then stopped for 
unknown reasons. Two more children were 
born, the youngest six months old at the time 
of the interview. Since the last child was born, 
they have used condoms, but only from time to 
time. 

Another woman of the same age, has been 
married for six years. After the first child was 
born, they used coitus interruptus for a year, 
but only from time to time. A child was born 
in spite of their use of contraception, after 
which they did not use it until the third child 
was born. After the birth of the third child, 
they started the rhythm method, but did not use 
it consistently. At the time of the interview 
she was again pregnant and doubtful of the 
value of birth control. 

In contrast is a typical regular user, a woman 
of thirty with two children, the youngest four 
years, who has been using preceptin jelly regu- 
larly and for the last four years has been at- 
tending the closest public health unit. 

There is not much difference in outlook or 
attitudes and values held between the casual and 
the persistent users. Only on the topic of ideal 
family size is there a suggestive difference be- 
tween the two groups. Since the answer to a 
direct question on ideal family size is too 
stereotyped (7.e., monotonously two or three 
children desired), we used some indirect ques- 
tions to get at these values. One approach 
consisted in a series of questions on how lucky 
or unlucky people are who have large or small 
families. A second asked for the definition of 
how many is “many children.” It is likely 
that the first measure gives the respondent's 
reaction to the immediate pressure coming from 
large family size. The second, involving his 
perception of size, probably gives more of a 
long-range view. In fact, the casual users are 
more likely to say people with small families 
are lucky, whereas the long-term users give a 
lower figure than the casual users in their defi- 
nition of how many is “many children.” Add 
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to this the fact that the long-range user both 
believes more in planning in general and re- 
ports that he plans in his day-to-day life, and 
we can see that he is the type of person who 
will be more likely to continue in an enterprise 
which he has started. 

Family planning is, however, not an indi- 
vidual enterprise, but a cooperative one. We 
must look therefore to the organization of the 
family to find cues as to why it persists in the 
use of birth control methods. Of all the groups 
studied, the regular user family is most con- 
ducive to protracted cooperation. There is more 
discussion between husband and wife, and it is 
least likely that the husband's view prevails one- 
sidely in decision-making. 

The people most likely to use birth control 
methods regularly are thus primarily those who 
can organize effectively in general. The princi- 
pal factors are emphasis on planning, communi- 
cation between spouses, and ability to come to a 
joint decision. When this well-organized 
family team becomes interested in the problem 
of family limitation, it sets a goal, and then 
works effectively to achieve it. The casual user 
who is as much or even more aware of the 
pressures of a growing family will try the use 
of birth control methods but lacks the ability to 
pursue it. 

We have now identified three types in family 
planning: (1) The never-user, whose value 
system, Jack of perception of the question of 
family size, and kind of family organization is 
inimical to family planning; (2) the long-term 
user, whose ideals about planning, concern 
about family size, and effective family organiza- 
tion make him an effective user of birth control 
methods; and (3) the casual-user, who has 
some motivation for controlling family size 
but no capacity to keep up a sustained effort. 

The importance of the relationship between 
general values, concern about family size, and 
type of family organization can be seen from 
these classifications. It will become even more 
apparent if we consider those persons whose 
values and concern about family size have be- 
come more favorable toward the use of birth 
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control while their family organization has 
remained inefficient. The solution of these 
people has been, at least in Puerto Rico, sterili- 
zation of the wife. Sterlization has been an 
important means of population control here— 
from our studies we estimate about one woman 
out of six is sterilized—and a comparison of 
sterilized with other family planning groups is 
interesting. 

The attitudes of the sterilized are most favor- 
able toward the use of birth control. On an 
index of attitude on a traditional-modern con- 
tinuum, the sterilized are found on the modern 
end of the range. This means that they think 
a wife should work outside the home, that it is 
better to struggle against odds (Aacer sacrificios) 
than to resign oneself to one’s fate, that a 
child should find his own place in the world 
rather than follow his father’s footsteps, and 
that they would rather have love than respect 
from their children. In conformity with these 
attitudes we find the highest proportion of 
working wives in this group. The sterilized 
also believe in making plans, but they are likely 
in actuality to let Nature take its course. They 
are also on the average as well informed about 
birth control methods as the long-term users. 

While in many respects the sterilized is simi- 
lar to the active planner, in the organization of 
his family he is close to the never-user. There 
is little communication between husband and 
wife; and the husband is dominant in most 
affairs, especially in reaching a decision after 
disagreement. It would be quite difficult in a 
family of this kind to keep up a cooperative 
planning effort. The conflict between generally 
favorable values and unfavorable family con- 
stellation is reflected in the attitudes toward 
family size. In both perception of family size 
and general philosophy about large and small 
families, the sterilized stands between the never- 
user and the user of non-surgical methods. 

The sterilized are thus among the most 
modern in general values and most tradition 
bound in family organization. Hence, if they 
feel the pressure of large family size, it is not 
surprising that they use the method which does 
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not entail any future cooperation although it 
is drastic and unconventional, It would seem 
that these conditions are widespread in Puerto 
Rico and form the basis of the popularity of 
this method. 

Some students of Puerto Rican problems have 
suggested that sterilization would be a principal 
solution for over-population, and it would be 
appropriate for other places with similar condi- 
tions. This is not the place to discuss the 
propriety of sterilization. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is a drastic and irreversible 
procedure and can create personal difficulties. 
Let us see, therefore, what alternative solutions 
can be derived from the dynamics of the differ- 
ent planning groups. 

We have found that the following factors are 
important for effective planning: (1) a general 
“modern” value system; (2) definite views 
favoring small families; (3) sufficient informa- 
tion on birth control methods; and (4) effec- 
tive family organization. Can these factors be 
improved sufficiently to produce planned fami- 
lies ? 

The different solutions advanced by planning 
experts attack some of these factors. Programs 
of government agencies and private organiza- 
tions give information and try to attack the 
ideas on family size directly. While these pro- 
grams are valuable, we have seen that exclusive 
attention to these factors produces the imbalance 
between aims and the ability to achieve them 
shown in our casual-users and sterilized groups. 

There are several ways possible to enable 
families to carry out long-range plans on fer- 
tility. One way is to make birth control 
methods so simple that no cooperative effort is 
necessary. The successful conclusion of the 
search for an oral contraceptive would be one 
answer. In our sample eighty-nine per cent of 
the women who were not using birth control 
methods at the time said that they would use a 
birth control pill to be taken once a month. 
Another step in the same direction is to render 
easily available contraceptive materials and in- 
formation in public or private free clinics as 
has already been done in Puerto Rico. 
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The direct attack on the question of family 
organization consists of a program of marriage 
counseling and premarital education. From our 
studies we can infer that a successful program 
of this kind should be considered as much of 
an integral part of a fertility planning program 
as the clinical and value setting phases. More 
research is needed to determine the exact place 
of marriage education in this field. Especially 
if it should be found that the type of person 
favorable toward fertility planning but handi- 
capped in his family organization is as wide- 
spread elsewhere as in Puerto Rico, the value 
of marriage education in this field would be 
great. We may add to this that the by-product 
of a happier family life would be valuable in 
itself. 

In summary, we have found in our model of 
family size planning two sets of conditions: 
The dynamic variables giving the motivation 
for planning and the instrumental variables 
showing the possibility of carrying out these 
motives. The latter we have identified chiefly 
as the modes of family organization. For suc- 
cessful fertility planning the efficiency of the 
family must be tuned to a strong motivation. 
If the motivation is weak and the type of 
family organization provides essentially a 
barrier to planning, no attempt at planning will 
result, With increase of the strength of moti- 
vation, ineffectual attempts at birth control 
practices will be made. If the motivation is 
very strong while the family structure impedes 
planning, effective measures which need no 
planning, like sterilization, may result. 

The implications for workers in the field of 
family size planning lie in the necessity of 
recognizing the importance of both motivation 
and family dynamics. It is either by creating 
conditions which enable a family of minimal 
effectiveness to be successful in planning or by 
improving the effectiveness of the family that 
success in fertility control will be found. 


Comment 


An article entitled “Puerto Rico’s New Look” 
appeared in the April, 1955 issue of Population 
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Bulletin. The burden of the argument was to 
the effect that Puerto Rico is shedding the attire 
of the underdeveloped area and, although by 
no means in the class of the highly modernized 
area, is beginning to look less agrarian and 
somewhat more industrialized. 

There can be little doubt about Puerto Rico's 
advances in political, economic, and public 
health spheres during the past decade. Whether 
the Island is able to maintain her ‘‘new look” 
will depend a great deal on whether or not she 
is able to find a solution to her population 
problem and more specifically her problem of 
excessive birth rates. 

Puerto Rico has afforded one of the classic 
examples of how much easier it is to reduce 
death rates than it is to reduce birth rates in 
underdeveloped areas. In 1900 the population 
of Puerto Rico was approximately one million. 
The birth rate was about 40 and the death rate 
was about 25 per 1,000 population. Hence the 
rate of natural increase was about 15 per 1,000 
or 1.5 per cent per year. By 1948 the birth 
rate was still about 40, but the death rate had 
fallen to about 12 per 1,000 population. Thus, 
the rate of natural increase was about 2.8 per 
cent per year and the total population itself 
was about 2.19 million. Obviously, a continua- 
tion of population growth of this magnitude 
would serve as a barrier to improvement in the 
average levels of living on the Island. 

Since, 1948, however, there appears to have 
been at least the beginning of a decline in 
fertility. Since that date there has been a rather 
continuous decline in the annual birth rate, and 
by 1953 the rate was 34.8 per 1,000, True, the 
death rate has also continued to decline. In 
1953 the crude death rate was 8.1 which is 
lower even than in the United States, partly be- 
cause of a smaller proportion of aged persons 
in Puerto Rico than in this country. Even with 
this drop in the death rate, however, the crude 
rate of natural increase (2.67 per cent) was a 
little lower than in 1948. 

In 1953, the population of Puerto Rico was 
2.22 million. To some extent, population 
growth has been dampened by the substantial 
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migration from Puerto Rico to the United States 
during the past few years. 

The studies on Puerto Rico by Back, Hill, and 
Stycos have been significant from several points 
of view, They have indicated that despite the 
arguments to the contrary, the Catholic culture 
per se is no great barrier to contraception in 
Puerto Rico. On the other hand, they have 
also indicated that although a large proportion 
of the married women in Puerto Rico are aware 
of the possibilities of controlling conception 
and in fact have had some experience with 
some method of family limitation, only a very 
small proportion (about one tenth of the 
women studied) could be classified as successful 
and effective planners of family size. 

Back, Hill, and Stycos interpret this state of 
affairs as being associated with characteristics 
of the family structure and family interaction in 
agrarian societies. As a consequence, they ex- 
plicitly would not recommend anything like a 
“birth control propaganda campaign” for Puerto 
Rico. They suggest that a more effective ap- 
proach to the problem of high fertility in that 
area would be that of stimulating indigenous 
programs of marriage counselling and premari- 
tal education for wholesome family life. They 
state: “From our studies, we can infer that a 
successful program of this kind should be con- 
sidered as much of an integral part of a fertility 
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planning program as the clinical and value 
setting phases.” 

Although relatively few families in Puerto 
Rico are planned, there are various indications 
of a growing interest in family limitation. 
Surveys in Puerto Rico have repeatedly indicated 
that statements regarding “ideal size of family” 
generally favor the small family. The aspira- 
tion levels are high with respect to desired type 
of occupation and desired amount of education 
for children and grandchildren. Finally, Puerto 
Rico has attracted the attention of students of 
population throughout the world on the follow- 
ing scores: (1) it is sending a stream of 
migrants to the United States and particularly to 
New York City; (2) it is a place in which 
mothers of several children are increasingly 
taking the irrevocable step of being sterilized; 
and (3) it is an area in which the value of 
social research as a prerequisite to efforts at 
social reconstruction seems to be recognized by 
government and university authorities. Espe- 
cially noteworthy has been the work of the 
Social Science Research Center at the University 
of Puerto Rico. An important part of the re- 
cent research there has been the Family Life 
Project which has been jointly directed by 
Doctors Hill, Stycos, and Back. 

CLYDE V. KISER 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
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The Number of Children in American Families 
and the Sharing of Households 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 
Philadelphia Municipal Court 


THE decline in the size of the American 
family was a matter of considerable concern 
in the early decades of this century, and the de- 
cided drop in the birth rate during the 1930's 
only accentuated the fears for population sur- 
vival. Of late there has been a sharp reversal 
in birth occurrences. Hence, we now hear of 
the “baby boom.” Not only have crude birth 
rates remained high since the end of the war, 
but there has also been an increase in the num- 
ber of second, third, and higher order births 
to procreating women. 

In compilations of statistics on the “family” 
and “‘children,” definitions have been employed 
which are often at variance with sociological 
or popular usage. A “Census” family, for 
instance, formerly included in addition to hus- 
band-wife families certain so-called one person 
households. The Census greatly modified and 
improved its definition in 1947. Currently, 
however, two unrelated families sharing the 
same household are counted as separate fami- 
lies; but, if the second family is related to the 
head of the principal family, they and their 
offspring are all counted as part of one family 
only. Therefore, when there is a tendency for 
families to ‘“‘double-up,”” Census statistics there- 
by fail to account for a number of true family 
units because they are merged into the parental 
family. The definition of ‘‘children” in many 
studies has also been presumed, disregarding 
(for example) the importance and the number 
of step-children and other related children in 
the family. Few users of Census statistics 
realize that data on “husband’s own children” 
include step-children (the wife’s children only, 
if she was married before) ; and vice versa. 

With the above and other qualifications in 
mind, we can derive from Census data a rough 
estimate of (1) the recent variation in house- 
hold sharing (‘“‘extended” versus “isolated” 
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families) and (2) the number of children in 
American families, 

Sharing of Households. As indicated in 
Table I the amount of ‘“‘doubling-up” apparently 
increased from 1910 to 1940 and continued to 
increase during World War II to a high point 
in 1947. In that year almost one in ten 
“families” were sharing households with other 
families. This was due, no doubt, to (1) 
families doubling up during the depression, (2) 
shortages in housing materials during the last 
war and war-wives living in the parental homes 
of either spouse, and (3) the postwar boom 
in marriages but not in available housing ac- 
commodations. Since 1947, household sharing 
has declined to a point below the 1910 level, 
and a tendency toward even further decline is 
indicated. 

Since ‘‘family’’ statistics include the widowed, 
wives separated from their spouses, and other 
family types, the percentage of sharing by 
families is somewhat higher than sharing by 
married couples. In either case the proportion 
of families doubled-up is only half of what it 
was in 1947, In 1955, 3.5 per cent of all 
married couples, or 5.0 per cent of all ‘‘fami- 
lies,” did not have a household of their own. 
Most of these subsidiary couples or “families” 
were related to the head of the household by 
blood or marriage. 

Number of Children. Between 1930 and 
1940, as shown by the figures for “children” 
under twenty-one years of age, there was a 
definite increase in the percentage of families 

1 United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C.: 
Population, Special Reports, Series P-S, Nos. 10, 13, 15, 16; 
P-H 4, No. 1; P-44, Nos. 7, 20; P-46, Nos. 6, 8; and 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, P-20, 
Nos. 16, 17, 21, 26, 33, 35, 38, 42, 44, 50, 53, 67; and 
newspaper release (dated August 5, 1935) ‘‘Types of 
Families in the United States, 1930."" See als, Population, 
1940: Families, Size of Family and Age of Head (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1944), 
pp. 24, 124. 
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with no children and a decrease in those with 
three or more children. When family forma- 
tion is rapid, one might expect that the gross 
pattern of family size will be depressed at first 
because the newly married have no children, or 
few at the start. Contrariwise, the depression of 
the marriage rate (in the 1930's) should have 
retarded the increase of no-children families. 
The change from 1930 to 1940 is therefore 
quite remarkable, and it shows the cumulative 
effect on family size of the depression in births. 
However, in 1939 and 1940 the demands on 
youth for military service and war-industry 
employment away from home undoubtedly ac- 
centuated the contraction in “family’’ size. 

Because of the shift in statistical definition in 
1947, the “all families’ percentages show a 
discontinuity between 1947 and 1948. The 
data for husband-wife families, on the other 
hand, were not so affected and therefore give 
a better representation of the trend from 1940 
onward. Viewing the husband-wife families, 
one is struck by the apparent uniformity in the 
percentage distribution for related children and 
the fact that there has been a shift toward a 
larger family but no major alteration in family 
size. 

If we consider the data for “own children” 
(whether for husband-wife families or for all 
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married couples living together) we find only a 
rather modest amount of upward change since 
1946. As of 1955, 43 per cent of such families 
had no “own children” and only 18 per cent 
had three or more, as compared with 45 per cent 
and 15 per cent, respectively, in 1948. 

Conclusion. The amount of family doubling- 
up is an important factor in family statistics and 
their interpretation. Relatively, about twice as 
many families were doubling-up in 1947 as in 
1955; and, if figures for 1910 can be accepted 
as reliable, proportionally there were one-third 
fewer couples sharing the same household with 
other couples in 1955 than in 1910. 

Family size is a consequence of years of ac- 
cumulated events: marriages, births, deaths, 
social crises, and changing social values. The 
shift toward smaller families was quite evident 
in the cataclysmic years of the depression. But 
now with postwar prosperity, higher birth rates, 
and more rapid family formation, the pattern 
has changed again. Contrasting the impression 
which one gets from recent birth statistics, 
however, these data on family composition do 
not reveal any very remarkable shift in the pre- 
vailing size of the American family. It is yet 
too soon to say whether current fertility rates 
will have a lasting effect on the over-all size of 
the family. 
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A Study of Learning Derived from a Functional 
Course in Marriage and Family Relationships 


VIRGINIA MUSICK MOSES 
Syracuse University 


THE rapidity and increasing momentum with 
which marriage courses have made their debut 
into the college curriculum during the past 
twenty-five years is evidence of a growing 
conviction among educators that these courses 
are making a positive contribution toward meet- 
ing the needs of young people today. Interest 
in determining the extent to which this may or 
may not be a sound hypothesis from which to 
operate has increased greatly the effort being 
directed toward the problem of objective and 
concrete evaluation in the field of marriage 
education. 

The purpose of this paper is to report some 
of the findings of a research study, involving 
212 students and sixty married alumni, con- 
ducted at Syracuse University during the spring 
and fall semesters of 1953. Portions of this in- 
vestigation, including a study of the structure 
and teaching of Family Relationships 130,? are 
beyond the scope of the present publication. 

The study was designed primarily to answer 
the following questions: With reference to stu- 
dents: 1. Do students who are enrolled in a one- 
semester course in Family Relationships at 
Syracuse University make measurable gains in 
their understanding of areas which the staff 
considers significant? 2. Do they gain insights 
which they, themselves, consider to be of per- 
sonal value? 3. Is there any evidence among 
these students of the practical application of 
understandings and insights gained from the 
course in helping them to solve personal prob- 

1 Virginia and Musick Moses, ‘‘A Study of Learnings 
Derived from a Functional Course in Marriage and Family 
Relationships by Students as Undergraduates and as Married 
Alumni.’’ Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Syracuse, New 
York, Syracuse University Library, 1954, 

2 Family Relationships 130 at Syracuse University, com- 
monly known on campus as. the marriage course, is a 
three-hour credit course offered under the direction of Dr. 


Barbara Griggs in the Department of Family Living and 
Child Development in the College of Home Economics. 
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lems which they may be currently experiencing? 

With reference to alumni: 4. Is there any evi- 
dence among married alumni of the practical 
application of understandings and _ insights 
gained from the course in Family Relationships, 
and what meaning does it have for the indi- 
viduals reporting? 

A study of Question Number 1 was ap- 
proached through the administration of a test 
designed to throw light on that question. The 
test was given to 212 junior and senior men 
and women who were enrolled in Family Rela- 
tionships during the spring and fall semesters of 
1953 (the experimental group) and to fifty 
students who were not enrolled in the 
course (the comparison group). The compari- 
son group was chosen so as to have the same 
group characteristics as the experimental group. 
It was studied under circumstances similar to the 
experimental group (#¢., in the classroom) ; 
it was composed of juniors and seniors to cor- 
respond to the composition of the experimental 
group; and it excluded students currently en- 
rolled in classes in which the content was 
known to overlap with that of Family Relation- 
ships 130, This last factor accounted for the 
most striking difference between the two groups 
—24 per cent of the experimental group were 
enrolled in the College of Home Economics as 
compared with none in the control group. A 
slightly larger percentage of the experimental 
group were going steady, pinned and engaged 
whereas a larger percentage of the control group 
were shifting from one dating pattern to an- 
other. The two groups were similar with 
respect to age, sex, class, and marital status. 

The instrument designed to reveal data con- 
cerning students’ understanding of areas of the 
course which the staff considered to be im- 
portant was evolved through the individual and 
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combined efforts of the four staff members 
teaching the course and the investigator. ‘The 
validity of most standard tests of educational 
achievement depends upon the consensus of 
teachers and other competent judges as to the 
adequacy of the items included.”* It was as- 
sumed that the staff and investigator were com- 
petent judges as to the suitability of the ma- 
terial for the purposes of the test. The re- 
liability of the test was determined by the split- 
half method in which pilot group scores on odd 
numbered questions were compared with scores 
on even numbered ones. Utilization of the 
Spearman-Brown formula and the Student-T 
test revealed the Test of Understanding to be 
significantly reliable. 

The Test was administered at the beginning 
of the semester, and scores on this test were 
~ compared with scores made by the same students 
on the same test when given again at the end of 
the semester. 

The establishment of a well defined key is 
the first step in developing a reliable scoring 
system. Each of the four staff members and 
the investigator independently worked out what 
was considered to be the most appropriate 
answer to all items. These were compiled and 
values were assigned to each question. Using 
this key, two staff members and the investigator 
independently scored thirty pre- and post-tests. 
All of the coefficients of correlation among the 
pre- and post-test scores of the different scorers 
were found to be significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. After establishing the reliability 
of the scoring, all pre- and post-tests from both 
control and experimental groups were identified, 
shuffled together and scored along together in 
such a manner that the investigator did not 
know from which classification had come the 
individual papers she was scoring— pre-, post-, 
experimental, or control. Differences between 
the pre- and post-test scores of each student 
were determined, and comparisons between and 
among scores were made by calculation of the 


* Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
slon, 3rd ed. (New York: Longman Green and Co., 1952), 
p. 400. 
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standard error of the difference between means 
and the analysis of variance. 

As thus measured by the pre- post-test, 212 
students who were enrolled in the course made 
statistically significant gains in their understand- 
ing of areas which the staff considered im- 
portant. As measured by the same instrument, 
a group of fifty students who were not enrolled 
in the course made no significant gains. Addi- 
tional confidence may be placed in this finding 
when the leakage factor is taken into considera- 
tion. The staff participates in a series of chapel 
programs relating to courtship and marriage 
which are well attended campus-wise, a wealth 
of reading material is available to all students, 
and undoubtedly communication between those 
who take the course and those who do not con- 
tributes to some leakage. In spite of the leakage 
factor, students in the comparison group made 
no significant gain (the obtained gain of 1.38 
points was less than its standard error; the “t”’ 
value was far below that at which the null hy- 
pothesis—that there was no gain—could be 
rejected). On the other hand, students en- 
rolled in the course did make gains (13.08 
points), statistically significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. Further analysis revealed that 
both the pre- and post-test scores of students 
enrolled in Family Relationships were signifi- 
cantly higher than corresponding scores of those 
not enrolled in the course. 

The pre- and post-test scores of women en- 
rolled in Family Relationships were significantly 
higher than the corresponding scores of men 
enrolled in the course. There was no significant 
difference between the gains of men and of 
women enrolled in the course. There were no 
significant differences among the gains of stu- 
dents who were enrolled in different colleges 
of the University. Engaged and married stu- 
dents made significantly greater gains than 
students who were dating occasionally or shift- 
ing. Among the unmarried, engaged students 
made significantly greater gains than those 
going steady and those dating often made 
greater gains than those shifting from one pat- 
tern to another. There were no significant dif- 
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ferences among the gains of students who re- 
ceived subsequently an academic grade of A 
on the course and those who received B and C; 
however, students who made A on the course 
made a significantly higher post-score than 
students who received B, and those receiving B 
made significantly higher post-scores than those 
receiving C. 

The second question which this study was 
designed to explore was ‘Do students who are 
enrolled in a course in Family Relationships gain 
insights which they themselves consider to be 
of personal value?’ Although it was recog- 
nized that opinion is no substitute for objective 
data, it was felt that student opinion regarding 
the value of class experiences would give clues 
as to the effectiveness of the course. In a report 
of a study conference on Community Organiza- 
tion for Family Life, Ralph W. Tyler, of the 
University of Chicago, said, “The real purpose 
in the evaluation of any program is to find out 
what value it has for people. To get at the 
thing in it that people consider important is 
more significant than trying to measure changes 
in practice that we may think are desirable.’’* 

The question, “Do students gain insights 
which they, themselves, consider to be of per- 
sonal value?” was approuched through a free- 
response Report of Insights from seventy-eight 
students. Since there was apparently good rap- 
port between students and instructors, it was 
assumed that students would be honest in their 
Report of Insights gained from the course if 
they were motivated properly to do so. This 
is an assumption which is accepted widely by 
educators today. The free-response method of 
collecting data of this nature was considered 
essential in order to avoid suggesting to students 
points for discussion; however, it was recog- 
nized that failure to mention a point would not 
mean that the student gained no insight relative 
to that area of work. It well could be that he 
forgot to mention it or that he felt he already 
had met the expectations of his instructor rela- 

‘University of Chicago and U. S. Office of Education 
Study Conference on Community Organization for Family 


Life Education. Report of the Conference (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July, 1942). 
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tive to the assignment, It probably is true, 
however, that points which were mentioned 
were considered by the students to be the most 
meaningful. 

All items on the Free Response Reports were 
coded according to the class outline topics, cate- 
gorized under appropriate headings, tallied, and 
the significance of the differences among per- 
centages of students reporting different insights 
or learnings then was calculated. 

In rank order, the three most frequently 
reported positive learnings were in relation to 
normal childbirth, money management, and 
mixed marriage. Fifty per cent of those re- 
porting felt the insights gained relative to child- 
birth to be highly significant. Thirty-five per 
cent reported insights relative to management 
to be most meaningful, and ranking third was 
the topic of mixed marriage. Of the twenty-one 
students, 27 per cent, reporting insights relative 
to mixed marriages, all of these students ex- 
cept two specified insight concerning marriage 
to someone of a different religious faith. One 
concerned marriage to someone of a different 
socioeconomic level and another marriage to 
a divorced person with a child. These and 
other differences among the frequencies with 
which different aspects of the course were 
reported to be personally meaningful were not 
great enough to be statistically significant ; how- 
ever, the numbers involved were very small. 
Each student cooperating reported an average of 
four positive learnings, three in terms of new 
insights and/or changed feelings and one in 
terms of changed behavior. Two students ac- 
quired what was considered by the staff to be 
misinformation or misconceptions relative to 
Sex and Emotional Maturity. 

A study of question 3: “Is there any evi- 
dence among students of the practical applica- 
tion of understandings and insights gained from 
the course in helping them to solve personal 
problems which they may be currently experi- 
encing?”’ was next approached. Of the eighty- 
nine students enrolled in sections requesting 
information relative to the application of learn- 
ings, twenty-five responded. Although this was 
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a small number, it must be kept in mind that 
not all students are living stages of courtship 
and marriage concurrent with their study of it, 
and that among those who are living the course, 
undoubtedly some are not experiencing serious 
personal problems at that time. 

Of the twenty-five students reporting, seven- 
teen were concerned with problems relating to 
courtship, five with problems relating to par- 
ents, and three with those relating to adjust- 
ments in college. Forty-five per cent cited 
evidence supporting their feeling that they had 
solved their problem to their personal satisfac- 
tion, 16 per cent gave evidence of having made 
much progress and 20 per cent, some progress. 

Relative to question 4: “Is there any evi- 
dence among married alumni of the practical 
application of understandings and_ insights 
gained from the course in Family Relationships, 
and what meaning does this have for the in- 
dividuals reporting?” information was secured 
through personal interviews, by the author, 
with twenty men and forty women, living in 
the Syracuse area, who were married and who 
had had the course. These persons ranged in 
age from twenty to fifty-one years with a mean 
age of 25.46 years. Fifty-eight of the sixty 
alumni had been married only once and were 
living with their mates; one was separated 
without divorce at the time of the interview; 
one was widowed and, at the time of the inter- 
view, had not re-married. Twelve of the fifty- 
eight subjects represented six marriages. In 
other words, in six instances, men who had 
taken the course had married women who also 
had taken the course and both husband and 
wife, independently, furnished data for the 
study. 

The mean length of marriage was four years, 
the mean length of their acquaintance before 
marriage was three, and the mean length of 
time between the interview and the time these 
former students had been enrolled in the course 
was approximately two years. As one might 
expect from the fact that the course was de- 
signed for upperclassmen only, most of these 
former students were college graduates. Over 
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half of the family incomes were under five 
thousand dollars. In view of the one or two 
high incomes the mean for the group was 
$5,092. Approximately one third of the wives 
contributed to the family income, and in one 
instance she was the sole provider. All former 
students interviewed were native Americans; 
slightly over half of them had lived in the state 
of New York all of their lives; about one 
fourth of them were natives of Syracuse. Fifty 
per cent of the interviewees had one or more 
children ranging in ages from infancy to the 
early twenties. None of the persons inter- 
viewed had taken any other course in Marriage 
and Family Relationships. 

A schedule form containing fifteen items was 
designed to give alumni an opportunity to re- 
port specific ways in which they felt the course 
had helped, hindered, or had had no effect 
relative to certain aspects of their marriage. All 
questions were asked precisely as they appeared 
on the schedule and all answers and comments 
were written down as they were given. An an- 
swer code with values for each question rang- 
ing from —1 (Hindered) to +3 (Helped: 
voluntarily stating “much” and giving ex- 
amples) was established, and all schedules 
were scored accordingly. For statistical anal- 
ysis the standard error of the difference be- 
tween means and the analysis of variance were 
employed. 

None of the alumni reported that the course 
had been a hindrance to their marriage; how- 
ever, the lowest scores on the Interview 
Schedules approached the “no effect” level 
while the highest scores approached the upper 
limits of the rating scale. Married alumni 
scored highest on interview questions relating 
to parenthood and to constructive ways of deal- 
ing with “differences” within the families. 
Women scored significantly higher (.01 level 
of confidence) than men. Women scored con- 
sistently higher on all of the fifteen schedule 
questions except in relation to parenthood and 
the assuming of housekeeping chores. At the 
.05 level of confidence, class alumni who were 
not enrolled in college at the time of the inter- 
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view scored significantly higher on the schedule 
than those who were still enrolled in college. 
No statistically significant differences were 
found to exist between scores on the following 
breakdown: (1) Interviewees who were mar- 
ried when they took the course and those who 
were not; (2) The length of marriage (this 
approached significance at the .05 level of con- 
fidence); (3) The time interval between the 
date the course was taken and the date of the 
interview (there was a consistent increase in 
scores corresponding to increase in time in- 
terval); (4) Age; (5) Family income (there 
was consistent increase in scores paralleling in- 
crease in income); (6) Religious background; 
and (7) The presence of and number of chil- 
dren. 

Many married alumni voluntarily stated that 
they felt Family Relationships 130 had proved 
to be the most valuable course they had ever 
taken while in college. Forty-two per cent of 
them felt the course should be required of all 
college students in spite of the unfavorable at- 
titude often attached to required courses. Fifty- 
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eight per cent felt it should be available but 
not required. None felt the course to have 
little if any practical value. It is recognized 
that these were verbalized opinions of the 
course. Further research is needed on estab- 
lishing criteria for measuring the quality of 
family relationships. If and when satisfactory 
criteria are established, controlled studies can 
be designed to associate with these criteria 
factors in the teaching situation. 

Within the limits of the data of this study 
it seems justifiable to conclude that college stu- 
dents enrolled in a functional course in Family 
Relationships made significant gains in their 
understanding of areas of the course which the 
staff considers important; they gained insights 
which they, themselves, consider to be of per- 
sonal value; they applied these understandings 
and insights in their efforts to solve personai 
problems. Individuals who formerly had the 
course and who married applied in their every- 
day lives learnings and insights derived from 
the course. 
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The Effect of One Year’s Attendance at College 
Upon Attitudes Toward Family Living of 
Students of Different Social Classes* 


JOSEPH R. HENDERSON 


Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 


BeHAvior, beliefs, attitudes, and values are 
determined to a considerable extent by the social 
class of the family into which a child is born. 
Individuals, however, do not always adhere to 
the beliefs, attitudes, and values of the social 
class of the family into which they were born. 
Friends, school, and other outside influences 
may reshape an individual’s perception and 
valuations. 

Basic Hypothesis. This study is based on 
the hypothesis that social class is only one of 
the factors which influence attitudes. It was 
hypothesized that one year’s attendance at col- 
lege would tend to change attitudes and that 
at the end of the school year the attitudes to- 
ward family living of the students of the 
various social classes of this study would show 
a greater similarity than at the beginning of the 
school year. 

The Problem. The purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to determine what social classes were 
represented in the population of the study, 
whether there were discernible differences in 
the attitudes toward family life of the students 
of the different social classes and finally, 
whether the attitudes were changed by one 
year’s attendance at college. 

Time, Place, and Population of Research. 
The population of the study was made up of 
the one hundred students who were freshmen 
at Union College during the school year 1952- 
53. One hundred fifteen students registered 
as freshmen in September. One student was a 
Filipino boy who had been a refugee from the 
Japanese in the Philippine Islands during 


* This article was selected and condensed from a doctoral 
dissertation and completed in 1954 by the author under 
the chairmanship of Professor Charles E. Skinner at New 
York University. 
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He was not included in the 
study because of the difference in his back- 
ground. Fourteen other students were not in- 
cluded because they dropped out of school dur- 
ing the year, leaving one hundred students who 
were included in the study. 

There were fifty-two men and forty-eight 


World War II. 


women. The age range was from sixteen to 
thirty-eight with 77 per cent being seventeen, 
eighteen, or nineteen years of age. Eighty- 
two students were from Kentucky. The re- 
maining eighteen were from the following 
states: Connecticut, two; Indiana, two; Ohio, 
one; Massachusetts, four; Michigan, one; Ten- 
nessee, one; Texas, one; Vermont, one; and 
Virginia, five. Five of the men were Korean 
veterans; ninety-nine were Protestant; one was 
Roman Catholic. All were white. Thirty-six 
students were from rural communities, thirty- 
seven were from small towns, and twenty-seven 
were from cities. The size of the family in 
which the students were reared varied from one 
to twelve with the median size of the family 
being three. In the families of ninety students 
the parents were living together; four were 
divorced; and six of the homes were broken 
by death. None of the students was enrolled 
in the class in Marriage and the Family. 
Instruments and Procedures Used in Collect- 
ing the Data. Two major instruments were 
employed. The Warner Index of Status Char- 
acteristics as adapted for classroom use by Rath 
and Abrahamson in Student Status and Social 
Class was used to determine the social class of 
each student in the population of the study. 
The Herrington Attitude Scale, Standards for 
Home Life, was administered in September, 
1952, to determine the attitudes toward family 
life of the students of the various social classes. 
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This scale contains one hundred statements ex- 
pressing attitudes toward such areas as family 
finance, parent-child relationships, role of the 
father and mother, role of the family in so- 
ciety, religion, and sibling relationships. Each 
statement is given a numerical value ranging 
from 1, very desirable, to 11, least desirable. 
Some typical statements in the scale are: 
Aesthetic satisfactions in the home are unimpor- 
tant in personality building; Mothers and 
fathers should share in the teaching of sex edu- 
cation in the home; There is likely to be more 
happiness in the home if the father is head of 
the house. The scale was again administered 
in May, 1953, for the purpose of determining 
the amount of change in attitudes toward family 
life. 

Two instruments were used as measures of 
related characteristics. The Bell Adjustment 
Inventory was used to discriminate between 
well adjusted and poorly adjusted students in 
the areas of home, health, social, and emo- 
tional adjustment. The American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination was used 
to appraise the general scholastic aptitude of 
the students. 

Analysis and Interpretation of the Data. Use 
of the Warner Index of Status Characteristics 
revealed that among the one hundred students 
of the freshman class who completed a year's 
work at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 
four social classes were represented, lower- 
lower, upper-lower, lower-middle, and upper- 
middle. An analysis of the results of the War- 
ner Index of Status Characteristics showed that 
the one hundred students included in the study 
were divided as follows: lower-lower, nine; 
upper-lower, twenty-four; lower-middle, fifty- 
two; upper-middle, fifteen. No students were 
found to be in the upper classes. 

The results of the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
revealed that in total adjustment the students 
of the lower-middle class ranked highest; then 
followed in order, upper-middle, upper-lower 
and lower-lower class. 

Data on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination indicated that there 
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is an increase in general ability from lower- 
lower to upper-middle class. 

The Herrington Scale, Standards for Home 
Life, was used to measure the attitudes toward 
home life of the students at the beginning and 
at the end of the school year. The statistical 
procedure of comparison of the September and 
the May scores was utilized to determine 
whether one year’s attendance at college pro- 
duced genuine modification of attitude toward 
family life in each of the four classes. 

The principal statistics employed were the 
“t’ ratios as a test of significance between 
means. A measure of the amount of change 
in attitude toward family life for each of the 
four groups was obtained by running statisti- 
cal tests of significant difference between the 
distribution of scores on the attitude scale at 
the beginning and end of the school year. 

Inspection of Table IV reveals that when 
the means of the scores for the attitude scale 
administered in September were computed, the 
lower-lower class mean was 3.65; the upper- 
lower mean, 2.88; the lower-middle mean, 
2.20; and the upper-middle mean, 1.94. In 
May, the means were: lower-lower, 2.20; upper- 


1The standard deviation was found by using the follow- 
ing formula 
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The mean was found by using the formula 
= 
cae 
N 
The sigma of the differences between the September and 
May scores was found by the formula 


= (2). 


To find the standard error of the mean of the differences 
the following formula was used 
od 
omd= Same 
vVN-1 
The formula used to test the critical ratio of these 
possible differences took into account the relationship be- 
tween the two samples. The basis for this was the fact 
that individuals were one and the same, and were being 
compared with themselves at the beginning and at end of 
the college year. The formula used to find the critical ratio 
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TABLE I. SOCIAL CLASS OF STUDENTS 
(According to Warner's Index of Status Characteristics) 








Lower-Lower Upper-Lower = Lower-Middle Upper-Middle 
class class class class 





It 
13 
24 





TABLE II. A COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES ON THE 
BELL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


(Total Adjustment) 








Lower-Lower Upper-Lower Lower-Middle Upper- Middle 


% No. % . % No. % 


Excellent fr) 2 13 
Good 22 10 7 
Average 11 : 56 40 
Unsatisfactory 56 28 40 
Very Unsatisfactory II 4 ro) 











TABLE III. COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES ON THE AC E 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


(In Percentiles According to National Norms) 








Lower-Lower Upper-Lower Lower-Middle Upper-Middle 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


16 15 29 40 
25 II 22 26.5 
25 18 34 26.5 
34 8 15 7 











TABLE IV. MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND COMPARISONS OF THE SCORES OF THE 
ATTITUDE SCALE ADMINISTERED IN SEPTEMBER AND IN MAY* 








0.5 Level of 
Social Class vets a Significance 


N o2 oa Omd bi i 05 








Upper-Middle 15 ‘ ; ; 10 .50 13 .61 2.13 
Lower-Middle 52 ‘ 2. 24 14 .10 1.50 2.01 
Upper-Lower - 24 ; ‘ : .30 78 .16 4-77 2.06 
Lower-Lower 9 ‘ : : -37 1.61 57 2.57 2.26 





* In determining the .os level of significance Table D in H. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education _— York: 
Longman Green and Company, 1953) p. 427 was used. 
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lower, 2.10; lower-middle, 2.05; and upper- 
lower, 1.86. 

Although in September the means showed a 
fairly wide range, the means of the lower-lower 
and upper-lower class had changed until they 
approximated the means of the lower-middle 
and upper-middle classes. The change in the 
means of the lower-middle and upper-middle 
classes was slight. 

The differences obtained from the Septem- 
ber and May testing were significant for the 
lower-lower and upper-lower classes. More 
specifically, changes due to chance on the at- 
titude scale of the lower-lower and the upper- 
lower classes might be expected in only five 
out of one hundred cases. 

Such changes as did occur in the attitudes 
_ of students of the middle classes were not 
‘ statistically significant. The least amount of 
change was found in the upper-middle class. 

Conclusions and Implications. The general 
conclusions drawn from a statistical analysis of 
the data of this study were as follows: 

1, There were clearly defined social classes 
among the population of the investiga- 
tion, although only four of the six social 
classes defined by Warner were repre- 
sented. 

2. There was a marked difference in the 
attitudes toward family life of the stu- 
dents of the various social classes. 

3. The attitudes of the students at the end 
of the school year showed a greater 
similarity than at the beginning of the 
school year. 

4, The attitudes of the students in the lower- 
lower and upper-lower classes showed a 
statistically significant change at the .05 
level of confidence. 

5. There was a slight change in attitudes of 
the students of the lower-middle and 
upper-middle classes but it was not statisti- 
cally significant. 

6. The data on the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory are generally supportive of the atti- 
tude scale findings. That is, those who 

scored high on the attitude scale tended 
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to show better adjustment in other areas. 

7. The A C E Psychological Examination 
reflects results which also tend to support 
the attitude scale and adjustment inven- 
tory findings. There is an increase in 
general ability from the lower-lower to 
the upper-middle class. 

8. Responses to selected items in each of the 
specific areas indicated that the attitudes 
of students of the lower classes changed 
until they tended to be similar to the 
attitudes held by students of the middle 
classes. 

To treat fully the social implications of the 
present study would carry one into the fields 
of educational procedure, social action, inter- 
group relations, social psychology, and anthro- 
pology. However, there is danger in extending 
to such a wide field of application the findings 
of a study which is limited by the small number 
of subjects involved, the relatively short time 
covered, the absence of a control group, and 
the lack of a follow-up study to check on the 
permanence of the changes. However, some 
implications may be clearly identified from 
the data presented, and these deserve discussion. 

Social mobility is an accepted fact in Amer- 
ican society. It is a part of the American 
philosophy to ‘‘get ahead.” Generally speak- 
ing, one out of every four or five persons moves 
upward one social class during his lifetime.’ 
The process of changing classes is one of ac- 
culturation. Changing from one social class to 
another involves a change in attitudes and con- 
victions as well as in patterns of behavior. 
Such a change of social class may involve dis- 
continuity of family patterns with accompany- 
ing tensions, feelings of insecurity, and mental 
conflicts. Professional workers in the fields of 
education, social work, the ministry, and other 
related fields can be of greater service in help- 
ing solve these conflicts if they understand the 
dynamics of the relationship between attitudes 
and the social class structure of America. - 


2 Carson McGuire, ‘Family Backgrounds and Com- 
munity Patterns,”’ 
November, 1951. 
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A Neglected Member of the Family* 


NELSON N. FOOTE 
Director, Family Study Center, University of Chicago 


I AM GRATEFUL for this opportunity to get 
a very serious matter off my mind and onto 
yours. It seems that there is a gap in our 
knowledge. Knowing the impulses of this 
audience, I am sure you will want to fill it, as 
soon as I tell you where it is. 

Like the usual closing chapter of a disserta- 
tion, I would say that we have arrived at the 
point where we should have begun. The in- 
sights we have so wearily gained up to here 
have only dug another pit in the void around 
us. I therefore recommend that other in- 
vestigators perform the needed research in this 
previously neglected area. And the gap which 
I am about to describe has been hitherto the 
most significantly insignificant in the entire 
study of the family. 


Now do not mistake me. I do not refer to 


the neglected child, who as a type is already 


showered with so much attention that there is 
widespread jurisdictional rivalry over who gets 
official custody. 

Nor do I refer to the wife or mother, about 
whose equivocal status and role a dozen books 
have been written in the past year alone, all 
aimed at reconciling—as with the Indian and 
Uncle Sam—independence and guardianship. 

Nor do I even speak in behalf of the father, 
who feels displaced and neglected in favor of 
his children, and who is hence rapidly becom- 
ing a fit subject for professional concern. 

The Committee on Human Development has 
been observing grandparents ever since it com- 
menced adding alumni to its faculty. And 
within the past year, an entire book devoted 
to in-laws was published by one of its well- 
known alumne, so the fringe of relatives 
around the nuclear family is also relatively 
well taken care of. 


* Remarks at the Sixth Annual Symposium banquet of 
the Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago, February $, 1955. 
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The member of the family who by contrast 
has been almost totally neglected by the many 
disciplines which study human development is 
the dog . . . or, as less popularly known, canis 
familiaris. 

The first step in any systematic inquiry, as 
you know, is to ascertain the present state of 
knowledge. That is how you make sure you 
have a genuine gap, and do not get into a hole 
instead. I have been searching around in the 
literature on the family ever since the Univer- 
sity made us give up our dog as a condition of 
living in one of its apartments. I am not sure 
that there is a connection—you never can quite 
determine where your best research ideas come 
from—but eventually I found what seems to 
be the only serious study of dogs in the field 
of human development. It seems to me that 
if the University administration would examine 
it, they would find evidence for questioning 
their previous assumptions about the impor- 
tance of dogs to the faculty’s mental state, but 
I suppose that is the kind of thing they avoid 
thinking about. The title of the article is, 
“The Mental Hygiene of Owning a Dog”; and 
it was printed in 1944 in the Journal, Mental 
Hygiene, by a veteran family sociologist, Prof. 
James H. S. Bossard of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, For those who may wish to read it, 
an expanded version now appears as a chapter’ 
in his recent book, Parent and Child (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953). 

In 1950, Professor Bossard published another 
article in the same journal, called “I Wrote 
About Dogs”; and in it he explains what a 
gold-mine this gap has been for him—from 
the scholarly point of view, that is, I am not 
talking about real gold: 

Between August 1, 1944, and August 1, 1949, a 
total of 1,033 letters relating to this article, or to the 
general subject of dogs as domestic pets, have been 


received. The number of these letters is imposing, 
especially when compared with the experience result- 
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ing from other articles I have published. Although I 
have contributed more than a hundred articles to a 
variety of journals, many of them dealing with con- 
troversial issues and all of them confined to the field 
of human relations, no other article has brought forth 
such a flood of letters. The nearest approach was an 
article on family table talk, which yielded exactly 
twenty-five letters from readers. 


The more one peers into this gold mine, the 
more veins he finds he could follow, very few 
of them previously worked. A choice is neces- 
sary. Pavlov and his dogs, to take the best- 
known vein, were the progenitors of experi- 
mental psychology; but lately learning theory 
has gone to the rats. Neither in a harness nor 
a maze does animal learning achieve the pro- 
digies exhibited in the hands of a good trainer. 
It is the educational psychologists who are 
likely to find more gold here than the experi- 
mental psychologists, as they explore the 
teacher-learner relationship. 

For the student of social organization, there 
is a vast institutional apparatus which main- 
tains dogdom throughout the United States. 
At its peak stands the American Kennel Club, 
which is a cross between a trade association and 
the Amateur Athletic Union, It not only 
certifies pedigrees but ties together the many 
local societies devoted to particular breeds. 
Thousands of workers, in all but the smallest 
communities, find employment in running pet 
shops, dog shows, magazines, license bureaus, 
boarding homes, a Blue Cross plan, and even 
cemeteries, complete with headstones, funeral 
services, and flowers. Helen Hughes, follow- 
ing in her husband's footsteps, has identified 
a new occupation (the dognapper?): the dog 
thief who returns his prey for the reward 
offered. 

The horse lost out to the automobile, but the 
dog has thrived under urban conditions, Many 
a driver will run into a pedestrian or another 
car rather than hit a dog. In Chicago, the 
world’s largest plant of its kind (the Rival 
Packing Company) daily grinds up thousands 
of cans full of “man’s best friend” to feed its 
rival for that title. The superintendent of the 
famous orphanage for dogs in a northwestern 
suburb of Chicago declares that “there must be 
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350,000 unwanted dogs nowadays in Lake and 
Cook Counties alone,” which demonstrates their 
remarkable survival power, even if you knock 
a zero or two off his estimate. The dog, as you 
know, is the only being in creation which re- 
quires a license to live; but there are illegiti- 
mate dogs just as there are illegitimate children. 
Statisticians using the newer sampling methods 
therefore base their most confident estimates 
not on official registrations but on the sales of 
tin cans for dog food. America’s dog popula- 
tion was at a record 22.6 million in 1953 and 
by now has surpassed the horse and mule 
population of 1915. It is increasing at the rate 
of 900,000 a year, which means the puppy 
boom is running at about a fourth of the post- 
war baby boom, but the rate of increase of the 
canine population is higher than the human. 
A certain theorist, whom modesty forbids me 
to name, has pointed out that the urban dog— 
like the urban family—has been shorn of its 
economic functions; like the child, it has be- 
come purely a consumption item. Canine fertil- 
ity responds more elastically to prosperity. 
Rural families have more dogs than urban 
families, just as they have more children; but 
the differential is diminishing. 

Each year grateful masters leave nearly a 
million dollars to loyal dogs in their wills, and 
under Federal law these lucky dogs must pay 
inheritance taxes. Of course there is a Na- 
tional Dog Week, but some of our recent grad- 
uates may not know of the jobs available at 
the Gaines Dog Research Center in New York. 
In a recent study, its experts found that city 
dogs are as happy as country dogs. Brentano's 
bookstore in Chicago now carries over a hun- 
dred non-fiction titles in its dog section, and 
over fifty novels with dogs as heroes. 

The sociologist of occupations should cast 
his eye upon the urban veterinarian if he really 
wants to feel the pulse of the healing profes- 
sions. A cynic, perhaps himself rejected from 
a veterinary school, may charge that it admits 
only students rejected from medical schools, 
and that animal medicine only plagiarizes from 
human medicine; but obviously he suffers from 
distemper, not to mention ignorance of the 
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sacrificial contribution of dogs to medical re- 
search. (See The Dog in Medical Research, 
Public Health Service, Washington, 1953.) 
Nowhere does the spirit of Arrowsmith persist 
more staunchly than among the Samaritans of 
our neon-lighted pet hospitals. What M.D. 
nowadays takes his patient into his arms and 
pets him or her with such heartfelt sympathy? 
In the name of professionalism, such compas- 
sion is ground out of students in our medical 
schools. More than once we have heard a 
veterinarian scold ‘a bereaved owner, whose 
grief was less than his own: “If you had only 
brought him to me in time, he would be with 
us now!” This is truly client-centered therapy. 

For the anthropologist who turns his catholic 
gaze upon national character and popular cul- 
ture, research on dogs and dog-lovers has a 
down-to-earth appeal. A few years ago Profes- 
sor Kluckhohn of Harvard sponsored a docu- 
mentary movie which dealt with the role of the 
cat in Navaho child-rearing. It seems that the 
Navaho cat drains off all the aggression which 
American youngsters expend in sibling rivalry. 
As a result the adult Navaho—at least before 
he gets drafted into the U. S. Army—loves 
his brother and fiercely hates—or used to hate— 
his enemy (before acculturation, the U. S. 
Army). But the American boy is supposed to 
love his dog more dearly than his brother, and 
is not supposed to love his sister at all; only 
someone else’s sister. There is less stress upon 
the feminine-canine relationship in our culture 
than upon the boy and his dog; but I quote 
verbatim from an autobiographical account by 
one lady of my acquaintance, whose first dog 
died of old age during her adolescence: 

I thought I was a one-dog woman. I felt I could 


never love another dog. However, I was mistaken. 
I discovered that one could love twice. 


Not all Americans transfer their affections from 
dogs to children as they grow up; in cities 
especially, the majority of dog-lovers appear 
to be adults. And though it is an irritating 
complication for the theorists of basic per- 
sonality structure, adult personalities go on dif- 
ferentiating at an accelerating rate. Thus we 
observe not only adults who prefer children, 
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and others who still prefer dogs, but some who 
like both, and others, such as landlords, who 
like neither. I do not have any suggestions as 
to just how this unfortunate variation is to be 
handled in terms of national character, but I 
do have immense confidence in the ingenuity 
of those who write books about this concept. 

Probably this is just where projective tests 
could furnish a great many data and interpreta- 
tions. Long before man felt the urge tu com- 
plete his sentences, a definite but obscure 
correspondence was noticed between a person 
and the kind of dog by which he chose to be 
represented among his neighbors. Projective 
tests are especially adapted for penetrating the 
obscure. For instance, there must be a reason, 
however unreasonable, why one man chooses 
a mongrel and another a purebred. It is old- 
fashioned to suppose it is the price of the pure- 
bred that counts; rather each owner is prob- 
ably dramatizing his social status, which can be 
scaled from mutt to Weimaraner. 

Or take the preferences for various breeds. 
The wisdom of the ages is compressed in the 
cosmopolitan array from which Americans 
choose. Over a hundred breeds took part in 
the last dog show in Madison Square Garden. 
I once knew a Dalmatian by the name of 
Rorschach. When a lady goes walking with 
her dog, does a Dalmatian accord better with 
her inscrutable self than a spaniel? Is a boxer 
more supportive to a man with latent homo- 
sexual tendencies than a French poodle would 
be? What kind of people favor little dogs 
they can hold in their laps, and what kind, big 
ones that frighten others? Are meekness and 
humility implied by displaying a dachshund, or 
an esthetic sense, by a collie? Which differ- 
ences are personal and psychological, which, 
sub-cultural and shared throughout a group, as 
with ethnic preferences for foreign breeds? 
This is a recurrent ambiguity in interpreting 
projective material, especially pronounced in a 
cosmopolitan society. It is rendered still more 
inviting to inspired guesswork by the shifting 
styles in dogs. And the upward-mobile change 
breeds as they do churches. The average stu- 
dent in Human Development is too young to 
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remember that phase of our cultural history in 
which Airedales and Boston bulls triumphed 
over Newfoundlands, only to fall before Ger- 
man shepherds and Scotties in turn. Maybe 
small dogs like the famous Fala were simply 
cheaper to feed during the depression, and we 
are in for a return of the larger breeds; but 
again such fashions may truly signify basic 
shifts in national character. As with his gods, 
man creates his dogs in his own image. 

Unlike cats, which seem to hold sway in 
traditional Italy, dogs are other-directed; and 
trends in their disposition underline the con- 
cern of well-known social scientists over what 
is happening to the American character. It 
used to be that good citizens admired the dog 
who could hold his own in a fight, but now 
the popular choice is the tame and spiritless 
beast who does not even strain at his leash. 
I have not seen a good dogfight in years, be- 
cause as soon as one begins, everybody runs 
with a single accord to break it up. And to 
call an animal a good watchdog is nowadays 
almost to condemn him as vicious. A few of 
the most progressive public schools have com- 
menced to offer evening classes in dog obedi- 
ence, sponsored by the same Main Street service 
clubs which sponsor the Boy Scouts and the 
Community Chest. 

Perhaps a few d.p.’s from psychology among 
this audience feel that human development and 
history are at the opposite pole of social sci- 
ence, and that personality is the only contem- 
porary reality. I am not arguing for further 
study of the place of dogs in ethnology and 
folklore, which has been explored by great 
scholars from Breasted to Bergen Evans, Nor 
do I propose that you delve into prehistory or 
the social history of any previous period, though 
for a compelling sketch of how the first 
domesticated animal has conditioned—economi- 
cally, culturally, psychologically—the entire hu- 
man career, I would recommend the recent 
Dogs and People, by George and Helen 
Papashvily. You may remember them as the 
authors of the book, Anything Can Happen, 
which I have always felt would make a good 
motto for human development. Rather what I 
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suggest is this: If we view human personality 
as process and product, it exists as an individual 
entity only on the retrospective view; projec- 
tively, predictively, it is always emerging out of 
interaction between self and significant others. 
And to repeat, the most significant others in 
one’s development are the members of his 
family, among which the dog has been neg- 
lected to the loss of understanding. 
Fortunately I am not alone in recognizing 
this gap and rushing in where others fear to 
tread. There are students of the theory of 
human development in unexpected places. To 
illustrate, I take the following from an ad- 
vertisement in the book section of the New 
York Times; it sounds strangely familiar: 


A FAMOUS VETERINARIAN TELLS YOU HOW 
TO RAISE A HAPPY DOG. 

Simple Proven Methods for Raising a Healthy, Well- 
Trained and Lovable Pet. 

Your dog wants to be trained. Your dog wants 
to make you his proud and happy master. In fact, 
noted veterinarian Dr. James Kinney has found that 
by helping your dog develop this natural instinct, you 
can not only train him faster—but make him a healthier 
and happier dog as well... . 

“The secret,” says Dr. Kinney, “is knowing 
WHAT to expect of your dog at each age level, and 
how to make him understand what you expect.” By 
knowing these facts you can housebreak and “heel” 
your dog without ever using punishment. You can 
train your dog to get along with other dogs; be 
friendly with your guests, and remain a good watch- 
dog. «.. 

Whether you live in the city or the suburbs, Dr. 
Kinney’s book will help you solve every dog-raising 
problem, including how to avoid the pitfalls of early 
training; 16 pages on diet and menus... . helpful 
hints to make bathing, plucking, pedicuring and 
grooming easy . . . facts you should know about 
breeding and the love life of your dog . . . special 
advice and guidance for the owners of city dogs .. . 
anecdotes about great dog fanciers, professional train- 
ers and unforgettable dogs—Plus humorous illustra- 
tions by James Thurber. 


Let us bear down seriously upon this ques- 
tion of personality development from infancy 
to maturity. We have no space to treat the 
role of dogs as child-substitutes in the post- 
parental family, though without their dogs, the 
loneliness of countless older people would be 
unendurable. Take the case, for instance, of 
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the middle-aged secretary a few months back 
who could not be induced to crawl back from 
a high parapet of the Tribune Tower by the 
entreaties of either her father or her priest. 
She was induced to resume the struggle against 
the Communists whom she felt were persecut- 
ing her—thus disappointing the expectant 
crowd below—only when the police brought 
her dog up to appeal to her. The ambiguities 
of human development come out most strongly, 
however, in the comparison of children and 
their development with dogs and theirs. 

The first ambiguity between the horns of 
which I want to suspend you is the mystery 
termed intelligence. About human intelligence 
our feelings are always mixed, as Allison Davis 
continues to discover, especially in people we 
consider inferior, But in dogs it is un- 
equivocally valued. The letter which a well- 
known social scientist wrote to Professor Bos- 
sard is unusual only in that it is typical of the 
common public view. ‘We have a lovable 
setter,’—and I am quoting the letter—"“If only 
human beings could be as understanding.’ 

By contrast, not long ago I copied down an- 
other quotation from an expert in the field of 
child development. ‘‘No child,” she declared, 
“with an IQ above 90, can be unreservedly 
loved at all times.” Out of normal professional 
courtesy, the authors of these statements are 
left unnamed, 

Now I do not want you to confuse this matter 
with the question of what a culture-free test 
would show about the relative intelligence of 
black, white, and yellow dogs. What concerns 
me is the mentality of testers. Consider the 
fact that among the population of the United 
States by reasonable definition there are as 
many morons, imbeciles, and idiots as there 
are people suffering from mental disorder; de- 
ficiency is only easier concealed. Consider also 
the romantic fascination of mental disorder as 
a topic for doctoral dissertations, as contrasted 
with the paucity of studies on mental deficiency. 

Or to stick closer to my topic, just exactly 
why is a stupid child so unappealing, when 
compared with even the brightest dog? Except 
for the organically anomalous, any feeble- 
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minded human being is able to talk. “If only 
he could talk,” is a favorite fantasy of dog- 
lovers, but the only dog I ever heard of who 
could do so was a certain shaggy one. Dogs 
are loved for being almost human, but children 
are rejected for being somewhat canine. Which 
is it that we most value, human or canine char- 
acteristics ? 

Monkeys are unsatisfactory as pets because 
they acquire all our vices and diseases. Per- 
haps our fascination with the almost-human 
ends when the resemblance gets too close, as 
in all the stories about robots and spacemen. 
One of the most damaging tales about Hitler 
was that he chewed rugs like a puppy in his 
rages. On the other hand, people who eat 
dogs are held to be virtually cannibals, 

This brings me to my second point, the am- 
biguities of parenthood. Generally speaking, 
I consider children the largest oppressed 
minority in existence, though in the United 
States a few may seem to get by with quite a 
lot. Parental repression stops at nothing, in- 
cluding torture, starvation, and murder, as re- 
ported regularly in the Chicago newspapers. 
The various manifestations of revolt against 
this regime are professionally designated as 
either juvenile delinquency or pre-delinquency, 
depending upon the age of the rebels involved. 
Such terminology displays a strong adult bias. 

Long before the day of the F scale, many 
felt that those who abuse their dogs should 
be publicly horsewhipped. Historically it is 
quite significant that the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was founded 
some time before the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, albeit by the same 
man, In New York, the two agencies retain 
their separate identities, though in other states 
they are more efficiently combined as the 
Humane Society, which you support whenever 
the Community Fund deducts from your pay- 
check. The precipitating reason for the found- 
ing of the second society was the criticism of 
those non-dog-lovers who felt that children 
were entitled to at least a dog’s life. On the 
record, however, the Humane Society still con- 
centrates its attention upon collecting and 
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chloroforming stray dogs, rather than upon un- 
wanted children, who are far less easy to get 
rid of, once you acquire them. One reason, 
of course, is that the state, after a half-century 
or more of struggle against various religious 
objections, has taken heavier responsibility for 
child welfare, rather than give police power 
to private agencies. 

Perhaps it seems far-fetched to bring up the 
subject of cruelty in a gathering like this, 
among which there is not a single person who 
ever struck someone smaller than himself— 
except for his own good. But let us look more 
closely at the psychological ambiguities of the 
parent-child relationship, as compared with the 
dog-and-master relationship. 

The plain fact is that multitudes of parents 
treat their children as pets and not as persons, 
and do aot feel that they are being cruel at all, 
but very loving indeed. The real test of par- 
ental competence comes when the child, to re- 
call an old saying, bites the hand that feeds 
him. This is adolescence. 

Let us come finally to maturity. I could say 
something about men who call their wives 
“pet” and treat them accordingly. The am- 
biguity of most theories of personality develop- 
ment is that they leave off with the onset of 
maturity, which is just when they should be- 
‘come most interesting to any student of human 
development. They treat the individual as 
molded from within or without, by drives, in- 
stincts, barriers, repression, models, class status, 
inevitable stages, role conflict, and whatnot; but 
none of them take full account of the person 
as to some extent a product of his own design, 
though among an honorable few, this capacity 
is ascribed to adulthood. Careers hardly begin 
before maturity. Much of the writing on 
socialization and social learning seems to me 
to imply the external imposition of personality 
upon human beings, as if the social system were 
a kind of harness to which they must be broken, 
development ending (all too truly) when this 
point is reached. Perhaps this view of human 
nature is especially a function of the sub—or 
should I say super?—culture of New England. 
- Yale and Harvard, for instance, each have in- 
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terdisciplinary teams contending for the honor 
of being the first to reduce Freud to the terms 
of Pavlov, 

I might be tempted to say that this unilateral 
approach to human development is far better 
suited to dogs, but on reflection I do not think 
it even covers canine development adequately. 
At first the notion is undoubtedly plausible. 
Dogs frequently seem in their dispositions to 
reflect the personalities of their masters; they 
are remarkably pliant and eager to please. Yet 
it is a severe form of homocentrism to believe 
that dogs only grieve when separated from their 
masters and never from their own kin. As such 
legends go, they are held to be the most slavish 
of loyal slaves, yet why then all the apparatus of 
collars, leashes, whips, and dog-catchers ? 

We read in James Mark Baldwin, the father 
of genetic psychology, that the child cannot be 
said to have become self-conscious until it be- 
gins to engage in deception. It becomes more 
human as it acquires concepts of property and 
reciprocity. More recent writers in the ex- 
istentialist vein have stressed boredom, humor, 
and play as the valid signs that a person has the 
capacity to transcend the immediately given. 
But dogs can do all these things, and I say this 
with as much determination to avoid the pa- 
thetic fallacy as to avoid the tragic fallacy. 
(See Karl Groos, The Play of Animals.) Dogs 
may~not perform the legendary acts of loyalty 
and heroism so commonly alleged, but they do 
complain and become jealous; they even show 
guilt and shame. It is likely, therefore, that a 
unilateral theory of canine development will at 
best validly fit only creatures in harness, or, 
maybe, tightly-swaddled infants. 

Now you can see how seriously I meant it 
when I said that we had only arrived where 
we should have begun. If we are going to 
study human development, we have to start by 
distinguishing what is truly human from what is 
not. Happily, I take everyone in this audience 
to be human, and mature, and like Professor 
Kluckhohn’s Navaho, who always leave an 
open end to everything they do, I am going to 
leave it at that, to see what may develop. 
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A Technique for Evaluating Family Life and 
Mental Health Films* 


THOMAS M. POFFENBERGER 
University of California, Davis 


THE use of family life and mental health 
films is increasing in community programs for 
adults as well as in marriage and family life 
education classes for young people. Persons 
who show and discuss these films, however, 
seldom have an adequate opportunity to evalu- 
ate them before use. At best, discussion lead- 
ers may find a brief catalog description of the 
film and/or have a chance to preview it. These 
approaches to understanding films usually give 
little indication of the ways in which audience 
members may be affected by a film showing 
and so are of limited value in helping leaders 
with their film discussions. 

It has been recognized that educational films 
can give misconceptions to those who view 
them (2, 5). Because of the emotional nature 
of family life and mental health subject matter, 
the additional possibility of creating anxiety as 
a result of film showings must also be con- 
sidered. It seems important, therefore, that 
such films should be studied to determine what 
effects they may have on audience members. 

Many studies have indicated the value of edu- 
cational films in conveying factual information 
(2, 3). Very few studies have been concerned 
with attitude change as a result of film viewing 
(4, 8). The studies which have been done indi- 
cate inconclusive results. Since family life and 
mental health films deal primarily with feelings 
and emotions in an attempt to change attitudes, 
previous research was of little aid in planning 
this project. 

Statement of the problem. The major prob- 
lem in film evaluation is in the development of 
some method by which films may be studied in 

* Conducted with the aid of a grant from the E. C. 
Brown Trust and with the consultation of Curtis E. Avery, 
Director. Based on the author's study, “A Technique for 


Evaluating Family Life and Mental Health Films’’ (un- 
Published Ed.D. dissertation, Michigan State College, 1954). 
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an objective manner. After some experimenta- 
tion with various forms of film evaluation in- 
struments, it was concluded that, to be most 
effective, a test must be constructed to investi- 
gate audience reaction to a particular film. The 
intention of the present study, then, was to de- 
develop a method which might be adapted to 
any family life or mental health film for the 
purpose of film evaluation. 

Methodology. The film Palmour Street* was 
selected for investigation with this method of 
film evaluation. It was believed that the film 
should be evaluated in terms of: (1) whether 
or not changes in concepts occurred and 
whether or not misconceptions were given as 
a result of seeing the film, (2) whether or not 
audience members believed that they were 
helped or disturbed by particular scenes in the 
film, and (3) how background factors were 
related to response to the questionnaire. 

Concept change and misconception. In lead- 
ing film discussion groups it is helpful for the 
leader to be aware of the scenes which are 
generally successful in conveying the correct 
concepts to audience members, Whatever is 
presented in a film tends to be regarded as 
sound by audience members unless the errors 
are too obvious (1). If the concepts in a film 
are well portrayed and understood, no prob- 
lems should arise; but there is always the pos- 
sibility that individuals may misinterpret the 
meaning of a scene, perhaps acquiring unfor- 
tunate misconceptions. It is important for dis- 
cussion leaders to be aware of scenes in a par- 
ticular film which tend to be misleading; in 


1 Health Publications Institute, 1950, 27 min., bl. & wh., 
a narrative of a Negro family in Georgia: a mother, father 
and four children. There is much emotional warmth but 
some friction and problems are depicted; among these is the 
problem of the aunt who has to take care of the children 
while the mother works outside the home. 
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this way, they can be alert for questions in mis- 
leading areas after the film showing. 

In order to test for concept changes and 
misconceptions, multiple choice questions were 
constructed for each scene in the film. Basic 
to the construction of questions was the tran- 
scription of all film dialog and narration along 
with a description of film action which were 
combined and designated as scenes. Each scene 
was interpreted by four persons who had used 
this film with groups; out of this process it was 
determined what concept each scene was at- 
tempting to convey. Once the concepts were 
determined, multiple choice questions were 
phrased to test acceptance or rejection of each 
concept by audience members. Each question 
described a situation similar to that in the film 
scene being tested, then requested the audience 
member to indicate the one response (out of 
four alternatives) which most nearly described 
his feelings about the situation. The four alter- 
native responses included expressions which 
ranged from unsound to sound concepts repre- 
senting variations which might have been ac- 
quired by persons seeing the film. One out of 
each set of four foils was phrased to represent 
the concept which was believed to be the in- 
tended meaning of the film scene described in 
the question. 

Test procedure. The questions were tested 
and revised a number of times before being 
used on the final sample. Audience members 
were asked to check the set of questions just 
before the film showing; then, the question- 
naires were collected by the investigator. Im- 
mediately following the film, the second part 
of the questionnaire (repeating the same series 
of multiple choice questions) was administered. 
Audience members were requested to check the 
foils which they believed to be correct, now 
that they had seen the film. It was made clear 
to them that they were not to check the foil 
which the film seemed to indicate was correct, 
but the one which they themselves believed to 
be correct. The pre- and post-film question- 
naires were coded the same by audience mem- 
bers in order to make comparisons possible and 
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yet preserve the anonymity of individuals in 
the sample. 

The final criterion of validity used to judge 
each question was whether or not changes in 
audience selection of foils as a result of seeing 
the film were due to the wording of the ques- 
tions and foils or actually due to something in 
the film. The final check for validity was 
made by asking a sample to write in their reason 
for changing their response where such changes 
were indicated in the post-test. In some in- 
stances it was evident that changes were due to 
poor wording of the foils rather than to con- 
fusion over the particular scene in the film. 
Most of the questions, however, were con- 
sidered to be of sufficient validity to give some 
indication of the effect of the scenes which 
they were designed to test. 

The final form of the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 442 persons: 281 adults attending 
family life meetings in various locations 
throughout the state of Oregon, 111 students 
enrolled in marriage and family life education 
classes at Oregon State College, and 50 profes- 
sional persons attending a family life education 
workshop at Oregon State College. 

Of the thirteen scenes tested in the multiple 
choice questions, five were found to need clarifi- 
cation in the discussion period following the 
film showing. The response to the questions 
also indicated that three scenes were effective 
in giving sound concepts. (A number of other 
scenes were found to be effective in earlier test- 
ing and were not used in the final form of the 
questionnaire.) The response to five of the 
multiple choice questions indicated the pos- 
sibility of misconceptions having occurred, but 
validation of the questions showed that many 
of the changes in answers were the result of a 
different interpretation of the wording in the 
questions, 

To illustrate the previously described ap- 
proach to the construction of multiple choice 
questions, one of the scenes is described along 
with the interpreted concept, question and re- 
sults of audience response. 

Description of quarrel scene in the film. 
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The father comes home tired and irritable. The 
mother has also had a difficult day. An argu- 
ment ensues during which the father threatens 
to hit the mother. The children are visibly 
disturbed. The next sequence shows the father 
coming home, apparently feeling happy, calling 
his wife “Honey,” and taking the children out 
of her way and playing with them so she can 
get supper. 

Narrator's comment. “A good home, but 
still, things like this will happen.” (The 
camera focuses on each child as husband and 
wife quarrel, showing the children’s concern.) 
“What does this mean to the children? Even 
Vernon (the baby) knows that something has 
gone wrong.” (The next sequence shows 
everyone happy as the father comes home.) 
“But one rough homecoming isn’t going to do 
a great deal of harm if most of the time it is 
like this!” 

Concept. Some friction is inevitable in all 
families, and arguments between parents in 
front of their children will not hurt family 
members if there is a good basic feeling be- 
tween the parents. 


Question. 


Occasionally a husband and wife quarrel in front 
of their children, the husband even threatening to hit 
the wife, but most of the time they are happy and 
affectionate towards one another. What effect could 
such occasional “blow-ups” have on their four chil- 
dren? (check one) 

(1) It could seriously threaten the children’s 

security in the family. 

—— (2) It might give them momentary alarm but 
nothing else. 

—— (3) It might be beneficial for them to see that 
bad feelings can be expressed once in 
awhile. 

—— (4) It might make them fear their father. 


Foil number two (“It might give them mo- 
mentary alarm but nothing else”) was con- 
sidered the best response to this question in re- 
lation to the film scene which had been shown.* 





*To test the effectiveness of the scene in conveying the 
judged concept to audience members. 

* Foil number three was also considered a good choice 
since it is important that ‘bad feelings’ can be expressed 
a time to time without threatening the solidarity of the 
‘amily. 
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TABLE I. RESPONSE TO QUESTION ON THE 
QUARREL SCENE 





Per cent after 














No. of foil Per cent before t 
checked the film the film 
° 2.9 ae 
1 $t.1 31.2 
2 13.6 44.8 
3 23.8 16.5 
4 8.6 6.1 
Total sample 442 442 
X? 103.1 P<.o1 








Foil number one (‘‘It could seriously threaten 
the children’s security in the family”) was 
judged to be the poorest response because it 
implied possible concern on the part of the 
audience members who accepted it as an inter- 
pretation of the situation. Considering the 
fact that half (51.1 per cent) the sample 
checked this response before seeing the film 
and that less than one-third (31.2 per cent) did 
so after the film showing, it was believed pos- 
sible that many persons acquired a more ac- 
ceptant attitude toward family quarrels. The 
Chi-square test indicated that it is very unlikely 
that this shift in response could have occurred 
by chance. 

The fact that so many (31.2 per cent) per- 
sons checked this negative foil after seeing the 
film, indicates that the film scene was not effec- 
tive in convincing a considerable number of 
audience members that occasional quarrels were 
not.serious. Validation of this question tended 
to confirm this hypothesis. Audience members 
in the validation sample commented in such 
ways as the following: ‘‘I think that more effect 
would have been felt than was indicated in the 
movie, especially as the children got older.” “I 
don’t see how blow-ups like that could help but 
scare the kids.” ‘‘I realize that it has a greater 
effect on children than I thought before.” It 
might be concluded, then, that the scene was 
somewhat effective but that further discussion 
following the film showing would be of value 
to a considerable number of audience members. 

Effect of scenes in terms of disturbance or 
help with problems. Questions which asked 
audience members to comment on the film were 
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included in order to get some specific informa- 
tion regarding the effects of the film. It was 
believed that some data regarding help with 
problems could be collected as well as some 
indication as to whether or not any of the 
scenes caused audience members to be consci- 
ously disturbed. It was found in the trial forms 
of the questionnaire that audience members 
would not fill out long, involved comment 
type questions; therefore, these questions were 
reduced in number and simplified. In order 
to test whether the film had helped audience 
members, the following three questions were 
asked: (1) What scenes did you like most in 
the film? (2) What, if anything, in the film 
has helped you with any of your problems? and 
(3) What, if anything, do you feel more 
satisfied with after seeing the film? 

In response to the first question, 152 persons 
indicated that the scenes which were most gen- 
erally liked were those showing the close re- 
lationship between the father and the rest of the 
family. This may have been affected by the 
disproportionate number of women in the audi- 
ences, The type of remarks included in re- 
sponse to the first question indicated, however, 
that the audience members were concerned. 
Many women stated that they wished their 
husbands could be like the husband in the film. 
The predominance of this indication of dis- 
satisfaction with their own home life showed 
the need for discussion of this topic after the 
film showing. If this particular situation were 
ignored or mishandled by a discussion leader, 
many women might go home and berate their 
husbands for not being like the husband in the 
film, or at least they might continue to let it 
bother them without expressing their feelings. 
The helpfulness of the film in respect to this 
scene might be directly related to the adequacy 
of the film discussion following the film show- 
ing. This question did reveal useful informa- 
tion relative to the effect of the film, although 
it was not the information for which it was 
constructed. 

The questions concerning satisfaction as a 
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result of viewing the film and help with prob- 
lems were of limited value in disclosing positive 
elements in the film. Most of the comments 
were so fragmentary that they revealed little 
which would help in understanding specific 
effects of the film. Some comments indicated 
that the greatest benefit of the film was reas- 
surance. Audience members commented that it 
was helpful to know that other people had 
trouble, too, and that well adjusted husbands 
and wives had occasional quarrels. These re- 
sponses also mentioned greater understanding 
of Negroes after seeing the film family. 

In order to test for disturbance as a result 
of viewing the film, the following two questions 
were included: (1) What scene did you dislike 
most in the film? (2) What, if anything, do 
you feel concerned about after seeing this film? 

In answer to these questions, 225 out of the 
total sample of 442 expressed dislike of the 
scenes which included the aunt who showed 
little understanding of the children. A few 
persons expressed worry that they themselves 
were like the aunt, which perhaps was an ex- 
pression of guilt feelings concerning their own 
previous behavior with children. Sixty-nine 
expressed concern that they had to leave their 
children with someone who might be like 
the aunt. Ninety-five indicated that they were 
concerned about the quarrel scene, while twenty- 
three others disliked the sad crisis ending 
of the film which suggested further compli- 
cations for the family to bear. Sixty-eight ex- 
pressed concern over themselves as parents and 
the adjustment of their children. All of the 
comments would, of course, be useful to a dis- 
cussion leader showing the film. 

Background factors. It was considered prob- 
able that individual differences in the audience 
members’ background might affect their re- 
actions to subject matter contained in the film. 
The following background items were therefore 
included in the questionnaire: sex, age, educa- 
tional level, residence, marital status, number 
of children, ages of children, and interest and 
familiarity with family life subject matter as 
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indicated by previous attendance at such meet- 
ings and reading habits in terms of this subject 
matter. 

The only background factor which showed 
consistent significant difference when the Chi- 
square test was applied was parenthood. The 
response to the multiple choice questions re- 
vealed that those who did not have children 
viewed things in the film somewhat differently 
than did those who had children. 

Conclusion and recommendations. Family 
life and mental health films can be evaluated 
with useful results by the method outlined 
above. If films are to be shown effectively, it is 
important for persons using them to understand 
clearly the objectives of each film they discuss. 
Each film in general use should be studied scene 
by scene by a group of professional people 
using the film, in order to determine what the 
film is attempting to convey to the audience. 
Since more and more films are being produced 
with much thought and planning, the producer 
of a film should be contacted for a statement 
of the objectives intended in the production of 
each scene. Next, an attempt to determine the 
effectiveness of each scene should be made. The 
method of constructing multiple choice ques- 
tions as used in this study was found to be 
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of value; however, in order to determine the 
validity of these questions, it is necessary to 
inquire after each question why a change in 
response from one foil to another was made. 
Comment questions in the post-test regarding 
scenes most disliked and scenes causing con- 
cern were found to elicit useful information. 
After studying any film in this way, a discussion 
guide should be constructed for the benefit of 
discussion leaders. 
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The Relationship of Family Type to 
Social Participation* 


JOHN FRANK SCHMIDT anp WAYNE C. ROHRER 
Department of Sociology, University of Maryland 


THis is a study of formal and informal social 
participation in families residing in Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, in 1948. It asks the 
question: Does the type of family composition 
affect the amount and quality of social partici- 
pation of the family in the community? The 
inquiries in this study center around three areas 
of social interaction. (1) that of the relation- 
ship of informal (within the family) partici- 
pation to a typology of families in a rural- 
urban fringe area; (2) the relationship of 
family types to participation in community, 
neighborhood, occupational or other kinds of 
formal organizations; (3) the relationship of 
formal participation to informal participation in 
various types of family households. 

An empirical typology of families was con- 
structed using the following criteria: (1) pres- 
ence or absence of immediately related children 
in the man-wife household, (2) presence or 
absence of an “outside” adult eighteen or 
more years of age in the man-wife household 
(the “outsider” could be a relative, a non-related 
lodger, etc.). Three general types of family 
households occur: (a) husband and wife alone, 
(b) husband fand wife with related child or 
children, (c) husband and wife with an “out- 


side’ adult with or without related children.’ 


* Scientific article No. A494, Contribution #2601 of the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. 

1 Research on social participation is too abundant to re- 
view. A selected bibliography of such studies is B 


Method: The data were collected in the 
spring and summer of 1948 by volunteer in- 
terviewers who were interested in assessing the 
county's public library program. The directors 
of the library study, working with various kinds 
of professional workers of the country, deline- 
ated nine communities including 101 neighbor- 
hoods in Prince Georges County.?_ These neigh- 
borhoods became sampling units. Sampling 
quotas based on the 1940 population were set 
up by the United States Bureau of the Census 
for the county’s metropolitan areas, and by the 
University of Maryland Department of Soci- 
ology in the remainder of the county. Metro- 
politan area is operationally defined as the 
Greater Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
Hence, the non-metropolitan is the residual 
portion of the county. 

Area segments were established in each de- 
lineated neighborhood and randomly selected 
segments were chosen for entrance. Within 
each selected segment the proportion of house- 
holds enumerated ranged from one in three 
to one in forty-eight depending on the esti- 
mated 1940 population of the segment. Yield 
of completed interviews was 1298 households 
with 741 in the urban (metropolitan) area 
and 557 in the rural (non-metropolitan) area. 
Efforts were made to obtain an _ interview 
from every member of the household twelve 
years of age or more. Obviously illness of 





Barber's ‘Participation and Mass Apathy,’’ in Alvin Gould- 
net's Studies in Leadership (Harpers, 1950). Few deal with 
the relation of participation to family type. More recent par- 
ticipation studies of relevance are Walter T. Martin, ‘‘As- 
sociational Activities of Rural-Urban Fringe Residents,’’ Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, December, 1952; and Samuel H. 
Blizzard and M. E. John, Social Participation Patterns of 
Husbands and Wives Who Are Migrants in the City, Pena- 
sylvania AES Paper No. 1722 (1952). Maztin’s article is 
concerned with degrees of participation as related to socio- 
economic and communication variables. Blizzard and John’s 
paper is concerned with a comparison of migrants with non- 
migrants as to their formal and informal participation. 
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Leonard Broom, ‘‘Transitional Adjustment of Japanese- 
American Families to Relocation,’’ American Sociological 
Review, April, 1947, pp. 201-209, involves a family typol- 
ogy based in part on the degree of assimilation found among 
Japanese-Americans. 

2 For complete presentation of the delineation details see: 
Robert R. Galloway, Paul M. Houser, and Harold C. Hoff- 
sommer, Community Aspects of Library Planning, AES Bul- 
letin AS6, University of Maryland. 

2 Although the Bureau of Census offered its consultative 
service, the Bureau does not accept responsibility for the re- 
liability of the findings of the above mentioned survey. 
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family members, vacations, and refusals cut 
down the number of individual cases.‘ 

For purposes of this study the 1298 house- 
holds provided the raw data from which cases 
were selected. Only those white families in 
which husband and wife were living together 
in the household were included in the present 
study. Data on Negro families, on broken 
families, on unattached persons living in 
“pseudo-families’” or in single-person house- 
holds were not analyzed because of the small 
number of cases involved. The number of 
families rejected for analysis after the family 
type criteria were applied was 349, leaving 949 
family-households available for analysis. For 
these 949 family-households at least one 
spouse’s responses were present for analysis. 
In this study separate analyses were made for 
each spouse and for the two residence categories 
—urban and rural. Of these 949 family house- 
holds, 350 were in the rural area and 599 in 
the urban area of the county.5 Ns for tables 
throughout this analysis fall short of 350 and 
599 in that “no response’’ entries were recorded 
for some of the eighty questions asked by inter- 
viewers, 

The Area: Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
is adjacently north and east of the District of 
Columbia. In the last two decades its total 
population has more than trebled. The greatest 
proportional as well as numerical increase oc- 
curred in the 1940-1950 decade. Minor civil 
divisions included in the “urban” area more 
than trebled in population in twenty years,® 
while the population of the rural (non-metro- 
politan) minor civil divisions increased by four 


fifths in this period.’ These demographic 


“For a more detailed description of data collection in the 
rural area of the county see: Paul M. Houser, Robert E. 
Galloway, and Harold C. Hoffsommer, Rural Reading Habits, 
AES Bulletin A69, University of Maryland. 

® Residence categories first used in the analysis were 
urban, rural non-farm and rural farm. An occupational fac- 
tor—farm or non-farm employment—was used in distinguish- 
ing one rural class from the other. Analyses proved that 
there were few differences between the two rural classes. The 
number of ‘“‘rural farm’ cases was so small that a family 
typology could not be used for statistical analyses. 

* From a population of 46,820 in 1930 to 170,121 in 1950. 

™ From a population of 13,275 in 1930 to 24,061 in 1950. 
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characteristics and the location on the periphery 
of a large city indicate that Prince Georges 
County is a ‘rural-urban fringe’ county. The 
dichotomous residence variable, metropolitan 
versus non-metropolitan, has been labeled as 
urban versus rural in this study. 

A Typology of Families and Four Hypotheses 
Concerning It: In Chart I is presented a schema 
for an empirical typology of families using three 
fundamental facts: (a) presence or absence of 
children, (b) presence or absence of an outside 
adult, and (c) age of youngest child. 

The simplicity of this family typology is 
apparent. The significant empirical data that 
are considered in the typology and the implied 
working hypotheses are as follows: 

(1) The presence of an adult “outsider” 
should affect the amount and intensity of 
family participation as well as the amount of 
participation in formal organizations. 

(2) The age of the youngest child in the 
family should affect the amount of intra-family 
participation as well as participation in com- 
munity affairs. The age classifications of the 


children were arbitrarily put at 6 years (typical 
age of entering grammar school), 12 years 
(the age of entering junior high school), and 
19 years (the age of completion of high school). 
The hypothesis tested was that as parents are 
gradually relieved of their supervisory duties 
.they are afforded increasing freedom to partici- 


pate in’ formal organizations. Very young 
children and infants make constant and untre- 
lenting demands upon parents which leave rela- 
tively little time for either intra-family partici- 
pation or participation in formal organizations. 
Older children in school are under the super- 
vision of teachers, scout leaders, etc., who act 
as substitute or surrogate parents for some 
substantial period of time during the day: 
parents are then relatively free to engage in 
formal organizations. There are thus two 
working hypotheses concerning the relatively 
unburdened family whose time and energy for 
supervisory functions are lessened, thus giving 
more time and energy for formal participation 
as well as informal intra-family participation— 
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CHART I. SCHEMA FOR AN EMPIRICAL FAMILY TYPOLOGY 
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unburdened because of the presence of an out- 
sider and because the children are under the 
supervision of those outside of the home. The 
formal generalizing statistical formulation of 
the above hypotheses are as follows: 

(A) The amount of intra-family (informal) 
participation is related to or dependent upon the 
type of family under consideration. 

(B) The amount and kind of participation 
in formal organizations is related to or de- 
pendent upon the type of family under consider- 
ation, 

(C) The amount of participation in formal 
organizations will be highest in the Complex 
Family in which husband and wife will be un- 
burdened by “outside” adults who free the 
parents for social participation outside of the 
home. 

(D) The amount and kind of particiation in 
formal organizations is related to the amount of 
intra-family participation. That is, families 
which participate as a family among each other 





TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF CASES ACCCIRDING TO FAMILY TYPE AND RESIDENCE 





tend to participate as individuals in formal 
community organizations. 

Table I gives the relative frequency of the 
various types of families. The relative rarity 
of incidence of C1 and C2 families was soon 
evident in the progress of this study; so these 
two theoretical types were combined to make 
a C type. The C type of family involves a 
combination of all families with school-age 
children six to eighteen years of age inclusive. 
Similarly, the relative rarity of incidence of the 
D1 and D2 theoretical types of family house- 
holds was soon apparent in this study; these 
two types were combined to make a D type, 
since all members of the household were adults 
or near adulthood. 

All data collected by the aforementioned li- 
brary survey were examined to determine 
whether the various family types exhibited rele- 
vant differences in social characteristics. All 
differences proved to be sketchy in significance 
and will not be reported here. 











Rural Families © Urban Families 
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Family Type 

A Pair Family 22.0% 19.2% 

B Complex (Outsider) child less than 6 years 9.1 5.8 

C Complex rar a tery 3.3)13.3 
D Complex (Outsider) and 19 year-old child 4.2 

E Simple with a child less than 6 years 40.9 37.1 

F Simple with a child 6-11 years old 13.4 15.4 

G_ Simple with a child 12-18 years old aa 10.9), 

H_ Simple with a child 19 years or more 4.2) tet 
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The Relationship of Family Type to Informal 
Participation: Respondents from whom infor- 
mation was directly gained were wives in the 
main. Consequently the wife’s responses con- 
cerning herself and her family will be reported 
in this section rather than the responses of the 
husband. The results of the analysis remain 
the same in either case, although level of con- 
fidence for the wives’ data is consistently lower. 

The question asked of respondents was: 
“What are the principal activities which two 
or more members of the family do together ?’’® 
Library interests were paramount in the original 
study; no endeavor was made to list more 
than four intra-family activities, although some 
interviewers did list more than four. The 
ceiling placed on the number of activities re- 
ported, however, does not prevent analyses of 
these data to test a hypothesis regarding the 
relationship of family type to intra-family par- 
ticipation. 

The analysis of the urban family types’ intra- 
family participation indicates the following 
generalizations :® 

(1) If there is no child or outside adult in 
the family (the Pair Family, Type A) there 
is conclusive evidence to report. This type of 
family tended to report participating in only 
one family activity.1° (Chi-square is 6.71, p = 
01). 
(2) If there is a pre-school-age immediately 
related child in the family (Type E, the Simple 
Family with a Very Young School Age Child), 
there is a tendency to report that the family 
participates in two or three intra-family activi- 
ties (p = .10). 

(3) If there is an early school-age child six 
to eleven years old in the family who is immedi- 
ately related (Type F, the Simple Family with 
a Very Young School Age Child), there is a 
tendency to report that the family partici- 
pates in two or three intra-family activities 


®The most frequent responses were: church attendance, 
movie-going, radio-listening, television-viewing, going to the 
beach, work in the house or garden, and eating out. 

* Tables available on request to the authors. 

” And contrariwise not to report two or more (Chi- 
square is —3.30), 
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(p= .08). Contrariwise, there was a defi- 
ciency of families reporting participation in no 
or in only one intra-family activity (p = .05). 

(4) If there is a son or daughter more than 
eleven years of age in the family who is im- 
mediately related (Type GH), the evidence 
concerning intra-family participation is con- 
tradictory and inconclusive. The evidence is 
also inconclusive for the Complex Family (the 
family with an outsider living in the household) 
(cf. Hypothesis C), 

In the rural family only one type of family 
seems to be different from other rural family 
types in their reporting of family participation. 
If there is an early school-age (six to eleven 
years of age) child who is immediately related 
(Type F, the Simple Family with a Very Young 
School Age Child), the family tends to report 
participation in three or more intra-family ac- 
tivities (Chi-square is 2.77, p = .10). 

The summary information for intra-family 
participation of urban and rural families 
follows: 


512 urban families” 
10.7% reported no intra-family activity 
35.3% reported one or two intra-family activities 
54.0% reported three or more intra-family activities 
339 rural families” 
24.2% reported no intra-family activity 
19.7% reported one or two intra-family activities 
56.1% reported three or more intra-family activities 


The difference of the percentages of urban and 
rural families in the “no” or “one or two” 
categories is statistically significant. The rural 
family more often reports that it has no intra- 
familial activity, while the urban family indi- 
cates that it has one or two such activities. 
However, the proportions participating in three 
or more intra-family activities are not signifi- 
cantly different. 

The Relationship of Family Type to Formal 


11 Fighty-two husbands had no response for this variable. 
The more conservative report, that concerning the husband's 
activities, is here given. Interviewers tended to omit data 
from the husband's schedule and questionnaire. 

12 Eleven husbands with no response for this variable. 

13 The critical ratios were 4.98 and 5.15 respectively. The 


formula used: C.R. = P, — P,/VP:Qi/N + P2Q2/Na 
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Participation: Responses about formal participa- 
tion of husbands and wives were analyzed 
separately. Formal participation has reference 
to activity in organizations dealing with the 
civic, neighborhood, professional, lodge, vet- 
eran’s, homemaking, and church club interests. 
The questions asked of respondents were: (1) 
List the active organizations to which you 
belong; (2) What is the total number of meet- 
ings of organizations which you attend per 
month? (3) In how many of these organiza- 
tions do you hold office or serve as a member 
of a committee? Interviewers were instructed to 
list only formal organizations, that is, those 
which had officers and regularly scheduled 
meetings. By this method, church memberships 
were not considered formal organizations; how- 
ever, membership in church-related groups such 
as the Ladies Aid Society, the Ladies Sodality, 
etc., were enumerated as formal participation. 

Formal participation was measured in two 
ways: one, the degree of activity or membership 
involvement (no memberships, non-attending 
member, attending member, and leading mem- 
ber); two, the actual number of organizations 
the husband or wife belonged to. A leading 
member was one who was an officer or com- 
mittee member in an organization. In some 
instances non-members and non-attending mem- 
bers were combied into an “‘inactive’’ classifica- 
tion. 

Analysis of the urban families’ degree of 
formal participation brings forth the following 
conclusions: 

1. If there is no child or outside adult in the 
family (Type A, the Pair Family), the wife 
tends to be reported as inactive in “formal” 
organizations (p= .08). In similar fashion 
she is reported also as not being an “attending” 
or “leading” member in some formal organiza- 
tion (p = .05). In another response she tends 
to report “no ” memberships (Chi-square is 
3.24).14 
2. If there is an early school-age immediately 


% Conversely, they report more often that they do sot 
belong to ‘‘two or more’’ formal organizations (Chi-square is 


3.66). 
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related child (six to eleven years of age) in the 
family (Type F, the Simple Family with a Very 
Young School Age Child), the wife tends to be 
reported as a member in some formal organiza- 
tion (p = .08). A second question revealed 
that these wives tended to report membership in 
one or more formal organizations (Chi-square 
is 2.82). 

3. The evidence for membership-involvement 
in formal participation of wives in the other 
Simple Families is inconclusive. 

4. It was hypothesized that the Complex 
Family would be an unburdened family, one in 
which parents were free to engage in club ac- 
tivity while an “outside” adult, a person not 
necessarily related to the household head, did 
the baby sitting. The hypothesis was not 
upheld in the urban families as far as degree 
of membership involvement was concerned. 

However, some evidence is apparent but not 
conclusive that in the urban Complex Family, 
parents are made free to engage in formal par- 
ticipation: the urban wives of the Complex 
Family with a Very Young Child less than Six 
Years Old tend to report more often that they 
have only one formal membership (Chi-square 
is 3.65) ; the wives as well as husbands of the 
urban Complex Family with Chiidren Six Years 
of Age or over tended more often to report that 
they had two or more memberships (Chi-square 
is 2.79 for the husbands and 2.81 for the 
wives) .15 

5. No family type was related to the hus- 
band’s membership-involvement in orgaizations. 

Analysis of the rural families’ degree of 
formal participation brings forth the following 
conclusions: 

1. The husband in the Pair Family tends more 
often to be inactive in formal organizations 
(Chi-square is 3.13) and not to be an attending 
or leading member (p = .07). 

2. The husband in the Complex Family (one 
in which there is an outside adult as a member 


48 Conversely, report more often that they do not have only 
one membership (Chi-square is 2.71). The tables with this 
data concerning the namber of organizations are not presented 
in this report. 
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of the household) tends more often to report 
himself only as an attending member of formal 
organizations (p = .09). Their wives tend to 
report also that they are only attending members 
(p = 04). Hypothesis C concerning the Com- 
plex Family in which an outside adult is in a 
position to free the husband and wife for formal 
social participation seems to be upheld in the 
rural families. 

3. If there is an early school-age (six to 
eleven years of age) child in the family (Type 
F, the Simple Family with a Very Young School 
Age Child), the husbands are more often re- 
ported to be leading members of formal organi- 
zations, (p = .04). Their wives also tend to 
report themselves as having two or more mem- 
berships (Chi-square is 3.91) and to be leading 
members of formal organizations (p = .07). 
If the child is very young, but not in school, the 
mothers tend to report more often that they do 
not have two or more memberships in formal 
organizations (Chi-square is —3.32). 

4, The husbands’ and wives’ degree of for- 
mal participation for all other types of families 
is not significantly related to family composition. 

The summary information for urban and 
rural persons’ degree of formal participation is 
as follows: 

512 urban husbands 

54.0% were inactive in formal organizations 

27.5% were attending members of formal or- 
ganizations 

17.6% were leading members of formal organi- 
zations 

332 rural husbands 

68.9% were inactive in formal organizations 

18.4% were attending members of formal or- 
ganizations 

12.7% were leading members of formal organi- 
zations 

557 urban wives 

58.8% were inactive in formal organizations 

23.7% were attending members of formal or- 
ganizations 

17.4% were leading members of formal organi- 
zations 

328 rural wives 

60.7% were inactive in formal organizations 
20.1% were attending members of formal or- 


ganizations 
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19.2% were leading members of formal organiza- 
tions 

The significant differences of percentages of 
persons in the above information are as follows: 
rural husbands tended to be more inactive than 
urban husbands (C.R. = 4.17); urban hus- 
bands tended to be attending members more 
often than rural husbands (C.R. = 3.16) ; and 
urban husbands tended to be leading members 
more often than rural husbands (C.R. = 1.98). 

The analysis of either the number of officer- 
ships or attendance- non-attendance yielded no 
statistically conclusive differences among the 
family types. In the main, this was due to the 
diminution of cases in the refined categories. 

The Interrelationships of Formal and Infor- 
mal Participation, All family types were ana- 
lyzed as to the, interrelations of intra-familial 
participation to formal participation with the 
following results: In sixteen of the resultant 
twenty tables, “inactive in formal organization” 
was positively associated with “no intra-family 
activities” and negatively associated with “four 
or more activities’; in the same sixteen tables 
(not reproduced in this paper) ‘‘active in formal 
organizations” was negatively associated with 
“no intra-family activity’ and positively as- 
sociated with “four or more activities.” 

The relationship of the urban husbands’ and 
wives’ formal participation to informal intra- 
family participation is generally positive; that 
is, there is a positive association between the 
degree of involvement of membership in formal 
organizations and the number of intra-familial 
activities (p of .001 each for the husbands and 
for the wives). 

Apparently in this urban setting ‘‘formal” 
community activities are associated with intra- 
familial activity. In the rural area of Prince 
Georges County, the same relationship holds 
for the rural wives (p = .01). It does not 
hold for rural husbands (p = .34). 


16 The degree of the association in each of these sixteen 
tables was not ascertained as cell frequencies and was often 
too small for Chi-square analysis. Analyses departing from 
the generalization concerning the direction of the association 
were: husband of urban Pair Families, husbands and wives 
of rural Complex Families, and wives of urban Simple Fami- 
lies with Children over Eleven Years of Age. 
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SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


The first general hypothesis (A) relating 
family type to intra-family participation is sup- 
ported in the urban sample (p = .01) and is 
also somewhat supported in the rural sample 
(p = .13). That is, the number of activities 
engaged in by members of a family as a family 
is dependent on the composition of the family. 
In general, families with children under twelve 
years of age participate as a unit. 

The second general hypothesis (B) relating 
family type to degree of participation in formal 
organizations is supported in the sample of 
urban wives (p = .05), in the sample of rural 
wives (p = .05), and in the sample of rural 
husbands (p= .01). No differences among 
the urban family types as to the husband’s par- 
ticipation in formal organizations are apparent 
(p = .34), and therefore analysis of this sub- 
sample does not support the hypothesis. That 
is, the degree of involvement of individuals in 
formally organized associations is dependent on 
the composition of the family. This is, how- 
ever, not so for urban husbands. 

The third general hypothesis (C) concerning 
highest formal participation in the Complex 
Family in which the spouses will be ‘“unbur- 
dened” by “‘outside”’ adults who free the parents 
for social participation outside of the home is 
not supported in the urban families. However, 
there is some inconclusive evidence that in the 
case of urban wives with children of school 
age (over six years of age), the parents of the 
Complex Family are freed for two or more 
memberships in formal organizations. In the 
case of rural husbands and wives of Compiex 
Families there is a tendency to report one’s 
self as an attending member in a formal organi- 
zation (p for wives = .04; for husbands p = 
.09). That is, the rural spouses tend to be 
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“unburdened” by a built-in baby sitter so that 
the parents are free to attend clubs, etc. The 
evidence is inconclusive for urban spouses. 

The fourth general hypothesis (D) relating 
intra-family participation to degree of participa- 
tion in formal organizations is supported in 
both urban husbands and wives (p = .001 for 
each). The hypothesis is upheld in the rural 
wives (p = .01) but is not supported in the 
rural husbands (p = .34). Except for these 
rural husbands it seems that participators in 
family group affairs also participate in com- 
munity voluntary associations, 

This study draws attention to the fact that 
there are differences in the potential clientele 
of organizations which are social rather than 
psychological or economic. Institutions and 
voluntary associations can assess their efficiency 
by correcting for the size of their potential 
clienteles. Efforts to recruit members of fami- 
lies as participators in community, political, 
neighborhood, occupational, recreational organi- 
zations can be focused toward particular empiri- 
cal types of families. There is a suggestion 
that the quantity and quality of social partici- 
pation of family members changes as change 
in ascribed status of the family members occurs. 
Further research should be done controlling the 
effect of socioeconomic status and husband-wife 
role conceptions on the degree of social partici- 
pation of family members—both as individuals 
and as members of a family unit. Further re- 
search should also be done on the hypothesis 
that given the same socioeconomic opportunities 
and similar cultural expectations of role-playing, 
there is a tendency of individuals who partici- 
pate in informal organizations to seek out par- 
ticipation (as individuals) in formal organiza- 
tions. 











Age Relationships at Marriage, by Marital 
Status and Age at Marriage 


CHARLES E. BOWERMAN 
University of Washington 


THE purpose of this study was to expand the 
findings of earlier studies on age relationships 
of bride and groom to see how these relation- 
ships differ according to marital status at the 
time of marriage. Answers to three questions 
were sought. (1) If we hold constant age at 
time of marriage, what generalizations can be 
made concerning the relationship between mari- 
tal status and the relative ages of bride and 
groom? (2) How do the various marital status 
combinations differ with respect to the trend 
in relative ages of husband and wife as the age 
at time of marriage increases? (3) How does 
the variability in age of mates selected by brides 
and groom differ by marital status and age at 
time of marriage? 

The data were obtained from marriage license 
applications in King County (Seattle), Wash- 
ington, filed between July, 1939 and December, 
1946. Approximately 50 per cent of the appli- 
cations filed during this period were included 
in the sample of 33,038 couples. Eighty-one 
per cent of the grooms and 77 per cent of the 
brides were marrying for the first time, while 15 
per cent of the grooms and 18 per cent of the 
brides had been divorced previously, and 4 per 
cent of the grooms and 5 per cent of the brides 
had been widowed. As expected, widowed 
persons, on the average, were older at the time 
of remarriage than divorced persons, and the 
divorced were older than ‘the single. In our 
sample, 55 per cent of the single grooms and 
79 per cent of the single brides were under 25 
years of age, while 8 and 26 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the divorced grooms and brides were 
under 25. Only 3 per cent of the widowed 
grooms and 14 per cent of the widowed brides 
were in this age group. Toward the other end 
of the distribution, just 8 per cent of the single 
gtooms and 2 per cent of the single brides were 
35 years of age and older, while the per cent 
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of divorced grooms and brides in this age group 
was 48 and 26, and the per cent of widowed 
marfying at age 35 or over was 78 for grooms 
and 61 for brides. 

The difference in age distributions of brides 
and of grooms and of persons of various marital 
status would lead one to suspect that both age 
at time of marriage and marital status would 
affect the age relationships of husband and 
wife. In order to control both of these factors 
the data were sorted by marital status of bride 
and groom and by age of both bride and groom. 
Medians were then computed for each sub- 
group. Five-year age intervals were used 
throughout most of the range so there would be 
enough cases in the smaller cells to make accu- 
rate comparisons between the medians of the 
various age and marital status groups. 

The following results can be summarized:? 

1. There is a big difference between the me- 
dian ages of widowed, divorced, and single 
mates selected by individuals of any particular 
age and marital status. A widowed mate is 
older, on the average, than a divorced mate; and 
the median age of divorced mates is higher than 
that-of single mates. To take one example, 
single men who are between 30 and 34 marry 
single women who have a median age of only 
26.2, divorced women with a median age of 
29.8, and widowed women with a median of 
31.0. This relationship between the marital 
status and median age of selected mate holds 
for both the grooms and the brides in each 
age group, regardless of their own marital status. 

2. Since men are older, on the average, than 
their wives, the relationship pointed out above 


1 The complete distributions by age and marital status are 
given in Charles E. Bowerman, ‘‘Assortative Mating by Previ- 
ous Marital Status: Seattle, 1939-1946,’’A merican Sociological 
Review, 18:173, April, 1953, Table 2. 

2 The tables on which the conclusions are based can be 
obtained from the author upon request. 
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means that men of a particular age marry 
widowed women who are closer to their own 
age than divorced women, and that the greatest 
difference in age is found when a man marries a 
single woman.* On the other hand, women of 
any particular age and marital status who marry 
widowed men have the greatest difference in 
average age, while women who marry single 
men are closest to their husbands in age. 

3. There is a well verified generalization to 
the effect that the older a man is at the time of 
marriage, the greater will be the difference be- 
tween his age and age of his bride.* Our data 
also support this generalization. We find, how- 
ever, that for men who marry widowed women, 
the increase in their age difference with increas- 
ing age of groom is comparatively small. The 
trend toward increasing age differences is a little 
larger for men who marry a divorced woman, 
and the greatest increase in age differences is 
found for those who marry single women. The 
accepted generalization, therefore, applies par- 
ticularly to those cases in which the bride is 
single, The trends for men of different marital 
status who marry women of any particular 
marital status are very similar. Consequently 
we can say that the trend in relative ages of 
bride and groom by age of groom differs 
according to the marital status of the bride, but 
not by marital status of the groom.® 

4. Although the age differential between 
brides and grooms increases with the age of the 
groom, it does not necessarily follow that the 
differential also increases with the age of the 


3 There is an exception to this case of single men under 
20, who marry divorced women with a median age con- 
siderably above their own (22.2) and possibly in the case 
of single and divorced men in the 20-24 year age group, who 
marry divorced and widowed women with a median age 
above the midpoint of the age group. In the latter instance, 
it may be that the crudeness of the age grouping obscures a 
difference within the interval of men in the three marital 
status categories and that the generalization would hold with 
a finer age breakdown. 

* James H. S. Bossard, ‘“The Age Factor in Marriage: A 
Philadelphia Study, 1931,’° The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 38:536-547, January, 1933; Paul C. Glick and Emanuel 
Landau, ‘‘Age as a Factor in Marriage,"’ American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 15:517-529, August, 1950; and Hollingshead, 
op. cit. 

5 These trends can be indicated by the slope of the line of 
regression of age of bride on age of groom. Least squares 
lines were fitted to the points determined by the mid-point of 
the groom's age interval and the median age of bride of 
grooms in that interval. 
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bride. In fact there is evidence that the dif- 
ferential decreases as the bride grows older.* 
This is possible because we are dealing with 
two regression equations, one for predicting age 
of bride from age of groom, and one for pre- 
dicting age of groom from age of bride. Since 
the majority of cases in the scattergram lie to 
one side of the diagonal, the trend in age differ- 
ence by age of bride can be different than the 
trend by age of groom. 

Our data support the generalization that as 
women grow older they tend to marry men 
closer to their own age. Women under 20 
marry single men who are several years older 
than themselves, but by age 30 the gap in age 
has disappeared, and from that age on the single 
men they marry are very close in age. As we 
pointed out earlier, women marry older divorced 
men than single men, but here, too, the gap 
in their ages decreases steadily as the bride 
grows older at time of marriage. For example, 
the median age of divorced men married by 20- 
to 24-year-old divorced women, was 28.7 (6.2 
years above the mid-point), but by age 45-9 
the difference had been reduced to 1.8 years. 
The trend for women who selected widowed 
mates is not quite as clear-cut as for those who 
married single and divorced men, but the curves 
show a slight decrease in the age difference, 
especially at the upper years. 

Variability in Ages of Mates. Up to this 
point-we have been concerned with the average 
difference in age of groom and bride, as related 
to marital status and age at time of marriage. 
Another approach to the age factor in mate 
selection is to study the variability in age of 
mates people select. Since there is a definite 
norm in our society for husbands to be older 
than their wives, but not too much older, vari- 
ability in age selection might be interpreted 
as an index of the degree to which any group 
departs from the norm. Comparison of the 
variability between groups might therefore be 
thought of as indicating the relative importance 
to them of the age factor compared to other 
factors in mate selection. 

Three comparisons of variability in age of 


*Bossard, op. cit., p. $46, and Glick and Landau, op. 
cit., Pp. $25-526. 
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mate are of interest: comparison between age 
groups; comparison between single persons 
and those previously married; and comparison 
between grooms and brides. The inter-quartile 
rang¢ (Q;—Q,) of age of selected mates was 
computed for each of the age and marital status 
group. Analysis of these variations led to the 
following conclusions. 

1, As people grow older they tend to vary 
more around the age norm in selection of a 
mate. The variability in age of brides increases 
very remarkedly with increasing age of the 
groom. The inter-quartile range of ages of 
brides of 45-49-year-old men is approximately 
double that of brides of 20-24-year-old men. 
The variability of ages of grooms increases 
somewhat as brides grow older, but the increase 
is not as great as by age of groom. This result 
would suggest that, compared with other 
factors, age is a less important factor in mate 
selection for older people than for younger 
people and that possibly the decrease in relative 
importance is greater for'men than for women." 

2. The variation in ages of mates selected by 
people who have been previously married is 
not significantly different from that of people 
marrying for the first time, when we hold con- 
stant age at time of marriage. At some ages 
there are slight differences among marital status 
combinations, but they do not form any con- 
sistent pattern and are always small compared to 
the differences between age groups. Glick and 
Landau® have reported that the variability in 
husband-wife age differences is considerably 
greater when one or both have been married 
previously, but they included people of all 
ages at time of marriage. Their findings can 
be explained by the fact that remarriages occur 
on the average at older ages than first marriages 
and that the variability in age of mates is much 


7 An exception to the general trend was found in the 
case of widowed women who married widowed men, where 
there was a marked decrease in variability of grooms’ ages for 
brides over 30 years of age. There is also some indication 
that the variability of all groups tends to decrease again after 
age 50. This would have to be checked by a larger sample, 
since we had a fairly small number of cases in the older 
age intervals, but it appears likely that age becomes a more 
important factor in mate selection for people over 50 years 
of age. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 523-524. 
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higher for older people. 

3. When we compare men and women with 
respect to the age variation in their mates, an 
interesting pattern emerges, Under age 35. 
men tend to select mates with less variability in 
age than do women of the same age and marital 
status. However, the variability in age of 
spouse increases more rapidly with increasing 
age for males than for females, so after age 35 
men vary more in the age of mates they choose 
than do women of the same age and marital 
status.® 

Conclusion. The principle results from this 
study can be summarized as follows: 

1. A single person selected as a mate is 
younger, on the average, than one who has been 
previously married; and the median age of 
widowed mates is higher than that of divorced 
mates. Brides and grooms both select mates 
with this rank order of age, regardless of their 
own age and marital status. 

2. As men grow older, they tend to marry 
women increasingly younger than themselves. 
This increasing age difference is largest if a 
man marries a single woman and least if he 
marries a widowed woman. 

3. As women grow older, they tend to marry 
men more nearly their own age. The greatest 
difference in age is found for women who marry 
widowed men, and the least difference when 
they marry single men. 

4, There is more variability in the ages of 
mates selected by older people than by younger 
people. *Those who have been previously mar- 
ried do not differ significantly from those marry- 
ing for the first time with respect to age varia- 
bility of their mates. The increasing variability 
in age of mates ‘with increasing age at time of 
marriage is much greater for males than for 
females. 

These results show some important differences 
between the age selection patterns of males and 
females. 

® If we exclude marriages involving a widowed person or 
persons, these generalizations hold for all groups compared. 
When one or both of the couple had been widowed, 22 of the 
possible 27 comparisons showed greater variability in age 


selection by women than by men. Four of the five exceptions 
were in the age groups over 45. 
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Methodological Problems in the Observation 
of Husband-Wife Interaction 


ARTHUR J. VIDICH 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 


INTRODUCTION. This paper explores the 
technical and social problems connected with 
studying husband-wife interaction and the 
obstacles and advantages to securing informa- 
tion from both spouses in each other's presence. 
It suggests the character of the interaction 
process and the social relationships revealed in 
a standardized interview situation.? 

Data on husband-wife interaction are crucial 
to the development of a sociology of the Amer- 
ican family, but few attempts have been made 
to secure direct protocols on episodes of such 
interaction. Traditional type interaction process 
analysis involving small numbers of persons 
tends to rely on temporary groupings of in- 
dividuals in the one way viewing room situa- 
tion? Where it has been taken out of the 
laboratory there has been a tendency to retain 
the laboratory emphasis on investigating the 
constants of interaction according to formulas 
and categories derived in the laboratory. Even 
where husband-wife interaction has been in- 
vestigated in the field as in Strodtbeck’s work, 


the analysis has depended on _ laboratory 
categories.’ In almost all such cases the re- 


1 This study was conducted under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Child Development and Family Relationships 
in the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. It is part of a larger project entitled Cornell 
Studies in Social Growth and represents a by-product of a 
study in the determinants of constructive social behavior 
in the person, the family and the community. The research 
program is supported in part by grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service, and the Committee on the Early Identification of 
Talent of the Social Science Research Council with the aid 
of funds granted to the council by the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation, The interview was planned and designed 
by Drs. Urie Bronfenbrenner and Helen Faigan and the 
writer. 

2 Robert F. Bales, ‘‘The Analysis of Small Group Inter- 
action,”” American Sociological Review, 15:257-264, April, 
1950; Interaction Process Analysis, Cambridge, 1951. 

3 Fred L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘Husband-Wife Interaction Over 
Revealed Differences,” American Sociological Review, 16: 
August, 1951; ‘‘The Interaction of a ‘Henpecked’ Husband 
with His Wife,"’ Marriage and Family Living, XIV: No- 
vember, 1952. 
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spondent is viewed in relatively mechanical 
terms, as an object who responds only to the 
experimental conditions crucial to the research 
design. The results of the present research, 
conducted in the field, reveal the complexities 
of the interaction process and its dependence 
on the artifices of situation and the complexities 
and subtleties of social relationships. 

The Interviewing Procedure and Stimuli. 
Pre-test trials, employing several different tech- 
niques, led to the conclusion that the most efii- 
cient way to stimulate an episode of inter- 
action was to present a problem situation re- 
quiting a solution and final agreement. Re- 
spondents were required to reveal their differ- 
ences of opinion in the on-going discussion 
and to resolve these differences in ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

Each couple was presented with four discus- 
sion topics. These topics, oriented to family 
situations and the family in relation to the 
community, were designed to stimulate inter- 
action. The discussion areas of the four prob- 
lems, were as follows: 1. the personality char- 
acteristics which parents deem it important for 
children to have; 2. the main conditions neces- 
sary for a workable marriage relationship; 3. 
the most important problems parents have in 
dealing with children and the best ways to 
handle these problems and; 4. given a sum of 
money how would the couple spend a chosen 
part of it on themselves and a part on the com- 
munity. 

The interview was tape recorded and was ad- 
ministered by two people, a man and a woman, 
in the home of the respondent couple, One 
interviewer conducted the interview while the 
other observed actions and gestures. Every at- 
tempt was made to create a comfortable situa- 
tion in which the tape recorder would play an 
inconspicuous part. The instructions were as 
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follows: 

There are some topics that seem to be of interest to 
almost every family. We have picked several of these 
to talk about today. In each case what we would like 
you to do is to talk the question over and arrive at 
a decision as to what you think as a family. There 
are no right answers. What we are interested in 
is what both of YOU think is most important. Since 
we want the discussion to go just as it would natur- 
ally, we have to stay out of it, but we'll be here to 
answer any questions you may have. 


Following this statement, unless there were 
further questions, the first topic was presented 
and each spouse was handed a written copy of 
the topic. 

The Subjects and Field Context. The inter- 
views were conducted in a small rural up-state 
New York community called Springdale with 
which the research project had maintained ap- 
proximately two years of continuous contact. 

Out of seventeen subject couples drawn at 
random from a select sample of couples who 
had children between the ages of six and eleven, 
protocols were completed on eleven cases. Five 
of the couples refused to participate when ap- 
proached and one refused to participate because 
of the tape recorder. The successfully com- 
pleted cases ranged in social type from lower 
class workers to upper class professionals. 
Poles, Italians and native Americans were rep- 
resented and included both Protestants and 
Catholics, 

Technical Results of the Interview. With 
respect to achieving a discussion the disposi- 


tion of the eleven cases is as follows: 


1. One highly cooperative couple found it impos- 
sible to discuss the topics with each other. They 
insisted they never talked anything over with 
each other (“each went his own way”), a fact 
confirmed by their each independently talking 
to the interviewers. 

2. In one case the husband was highly cooperative, 
but the wife, who had agreed to the interview, 
refused to talk except to say “let him tell you, 
he knows all about it,” “he runs this place so 
let him give you the answers,” etc. 

3. In seven cases, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
couple sporadically interacted with each other 
or with the interviewers. 


4. In two cases the couples were able to keep the 
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verbal interaction between themselves once they 
were given assurance that they had the “right 
idea.” 


Even the two couples who achieved the bi- 
lateral discussion required assurances that they 
were performing well and in line with the inter- 
viewers’ expectations. In the other seven cases 
the couples made a constant effort to incor- 
porate the interviewers into the discussion situa- 
tion by requests for approval and agreement 
or by an open demand for an expression of 
opinion. Although they were seated facing 
each other and were asked to talk to each other, 
these respondents persisted in directing their 
comments toward the interviewers and not to 
each other.* 

Except for the failure to accomplish an ex- 
clusively bilateral discussion, the respondents 
reacted to the other essential features of the 
interview as anticipated by the pre-test. The 
discussion topics, three of which for rapport 
purposes were phrased in non-personal terms, 
were discussed in the first person, or, if not, 
third person referents were self-referents. As 
one would expect from the limits imposed by 
thought and experience, none of the respond- 
ents was able to act out an imaginary episode 
irrelevant to his own situation. 

The discussion topics were successful in re- 
vealing disagreements and differences of 
opinion largely because they touched on sub- 
jects of crucial interest and involvement, Even 
those couples who insisted they ‘always agreed 
on everything” were forced into situations of 
disagreement, A resolution of disagreements 
was reached in the course of the interview. The 
basic technical requirements necessary to the 
plan of the interview were to a large extent 
fulfilled. 

However, the content of the interview and 
the character of its administration (both neces- 
sarily structured and designed according to the 


* This problem was not encountered to the same extent 
in the four pre-test cases. The pre-test cases who were told 
that the interview was ‘‘experimental’’ were able to perform 
with fewer inhibitions and restraints, or were more motivated 
to fulfill interviewer expectations. The pre-test cases were 
not randomly drawn. 
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specific area of research interest and the ex- 
pected form of interaction analysis) introduced 
such a multiplicity of circumstances into the 
interviewing situation as to make the data, taken 
at their face value, highly dubious. 

The artifacts of the interviewing situation to 
which the couples overwhelmingly responded 
were the tape recorder, the presence of the 
interviewers, and the uniqueness of the experi- 
ence to which they were exposed, The un- 
trained are not accustomed to acting out pri- 
vate relationships in public contexts. When 
asked to do so their only recourse is to act in 
terms of the immediate requirements of the 
situation in which they find themselves. When 
the situation includes mechanical aids and inter- 
viewers, these form a portion of the basis for 
their response. 

The tape recorder conveys an aura of per- 
manence, finality, and completeness of record ; 
all respondents indicated their awareness of the 
recorder by referring to its presence. Some 
employed whispers or suggestive gestures to 
convey information not intended for the 
machine. A more relaxed attitude was assumed 
as soon as the machine was turned off. The 
interviewers constituted an immediate public 
and for their consumption the couple usually 
had a separate set of reactions. In response 
to this public, the subjects uniformly and self- 
consciously adopted a “best behavior” attitude. 
A genuine and spontaneous acting of roles was 
not achieved. Hence the interview elicited 
two levels of meaning: one more circumspect 
intended for the machine and the other some- 
what more open, but still inhibited, intended 
for the interviewers. 

The essentially contrived character of the 
interview situation led to a relatively contrived 
discussion which did not reflect the behavior of 
the respondents in ordinary non-research situa- 
tions. 

The Behavior and Motives of the Respond- 
ents. The reaction of the respondents to this 
unique experience brought forth a set of data 
which can only be understood when considered 
in the total context of the interviewing situa- 
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tion. An evaluation of the responses secured 
is critical to any statements concerning its 
validity. 

Neither the interaction nor the relationship 
between the husband and wife can be under- 
stood in terms of the treatment and handling 
of the issues posed by the topics of discussion. 
Issues over which disagreements arose tended 
to be settled quickly and easily under one or 
more of the following conditions: 


1. When one spouse held firmly to a given posi- 
tion and implied inflexibility with respect to it, 
in which case the other would reverse his posi- 
tion in order to avoid an open display of irrec- 
oncilability. 

2. When it became obvious that an easy compro- 
mise could be reached if each spouse gave up 
certain aspects of his argument. 

3. When the interviewer noted a disagreement be- 
tween the spouses and called this to their atten- 
ion. 


In two instances where the couples recognized 
that the design of the interview called for dis- 
agreements, they insisted that no disagreements 
existed. When disagreements did occur these 
were explained away as temporary misunder- 
standings. This is illustrated in the following 
exchange: 


H: .. . if I’m on the right idea here, when they 
tell them to do something, and both agree on what- 
ever is being supposed to do or not to do, instead of 
one of ‘them, say, bringing up a paddle and the other 
one would stretch out his arms to take the child 
re 
W: Well, I agree with you, dear, but that still 
isn’t our problem. We agree on our children. 

H: (interrupts) No, but they want, they want a 
little 

W: Oh. 

H: They want our idea on this, see. 
our ideas 

W: Oh, yes. I see. 

H: On a few of these things. 
accurate or? 

W: Oh, yes. We've seen other people that have 
done that with their children. 

H: And you can readily see the difference in a 
child that is handled that way. I think both of them 
— if one of them gives a lickin, the other one shouldn't 
feel sorry, if he gets a scolding, the other one shouldn't 
feel sorry, but just be a little hard on them. Don't 


light right in. 


They want 


Now, is that idea 
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W: No, I don’t believe in one parent scolding a 
child for something and then the other one coddling 
him—the next minute. 

H: Because that makes them just about five times 
harder to handle, I think. Because then they figure, 
well, Pop’s gonna give me a lickin, and Mom's gonna 
hug me. Then Mom's gonfa give me a lickin, and 
Pop’s gonna hug me. 

W: Yeah. We've seen that happen quite a num- 
ber of times and, oh, I don’t know, I guess I, I think 
that our children don’t always listen to me the first 
time, but, as I have been told so many times, that our 
children are very well behaved children. So maybe I 
should be quiet on that subject. (Laughs) 

H: No, they gotta know that. That's why we 
gotta tell that. 

W: Mm hm. But it doesn’t look even very well. 
I mean for us to go into somebody's home and see 
that. I mean, they’re not in on it, the parents should 
get together on such things. Oh, I don’t know. 


A central feature of the interaction was the at- 
tempt made by the couple to preserve the pri- 
vate features of their day-to-day modes of 
conduct from the public. This was not alto- 
gether easy to do since it required a form of 
spontaneous collusion to which they were not 
ordinarily accustomed. The preservation of the 
private aspects of the relationship took various 
forms from topic to topic and couple to couple. 
The mutual desire to minimize disagreements 
has already been mentioned. Other means in- 
clude: 


1. Extreme deference to the opinions of the other 
spouse to the extent of, except for agreeing, ab- 
staining from the discussion. 

2. The utilization of formalized language and an 
unwillingness to introduce other than stere- 
otyped, publiciy acceptable ideas. 

3. A willingness to be interrupted and hence to 
allow for the incorporation of the other spouse's 
ideas in an on-going sentence. In many in- 
stances a complete sentence consists of four 
Separate statements made alternately by the two 
spouses. In this manner communication and 
agreement could take place in the presence of the 
interviewers without revealing differences of 
opinion. For example one couple in discussing 
what kind of people they would want their 
children to become had the following exchange: 

W: Well, I think I'd like ours to take an interest 

and grow up in a Christian religion and to try to live 
by it. As much as they possibly could. 

H: I was going to say . . . 
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W: (at same time) What do you think, dad? I 
think that’s about the most important right there. 

H: (still talking) I think that’s about, that’s the 
backbone, 

W: They can’t, uh 

H: (continuing) Right there, if you'd bring them 


up 
W: If you try to go by the Bible, they'll be honest. 
H: If they believe in the Bible, they should be. 
The next thing to consider is their health. Give 'em 


the best that you can for their health. 

W: The best, the best education that we could, 
could possibly give them. Health. 

H: Teach them to get along with 

W:Other people 

H: Other people. Take active parts in 

W: & H: Community affairs. 

H: So that they can, uh, you know, 

W: More so than we can 

H: Help out with their country... . 


Although the spouses attempted to be mod- 
erate and to make concessions which they might 
not make to each other privately, they were still 
faced with accommodating the existing outlines 
of their relationship to the interview situation. 
Existing hostilities, antagonisms and inclina- 
tions to dominance or submission could not be 
completely ignored or veiled. In this context 
their mutual relationship was acted out in rela- 
tion to the interviewers. 

The spouses viewed the interviewers not only 
as a public, but also as an audience whose sup- 
port and sympathy were available for solicita- 
tion. Their search for support or sympathy in 
the audience could serve many purposes: per- 
sonal aggrandizement, securing support for an 
opinion, demonstrating the legitimacy or ac- 
ceptability of an opinion, or to enter points 
designed especially to aggravate the spouse in 
a situation where it was known he had no re- 
course except to silence or verbal agreement as 
against open dispute. There are cases where a 
spouse took a position with which he knew 
on 4 priori grounds his mate would disagree, 
simply to force an agreement on a disagreeable 
proposition. For example, the wife of a proto- 
type of the rational, unesthetic economic man 
chose to spend the gift money on a painting, 
an object which she thought the interviewers 
would value highly. The wife of a religious 
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fundamentalist who was opposed to social 
affairs for adolescents outside the church chose 
to spend the money on a community center for 
high school children. Their exchange is as fol- 
lows: 


H: Well, I think probably (pause), you got a 
thousand dollars, probably the church would benefit 
the community as much as anything and benefit from 
the money as much as anything. You got a thousand 
dollars, you give a tenth of it, that'd be a hundred 
dollars. Hum. The Bible says a tenth of everything 
you have is the Lord's, so just like I'd give a tenth of 
what I learn and so would I do the same with a thou- 
sand dollars, if I had it. 

W: The church, or the community hall could stand 

H: Yeah. 

W: some repairs. Community hall... 

H: Probably the—church would—all the neigh- 
borhood wouldn't benefit by it, because they don’t all 
go to church. (Laughs.) I don’t know how they 
live... 

W: The church, and then the community hall. 
Hm? 

H: Probably. Because the church, you know. 

W: You'd give it all—give, uh . . . And you'd 
save the rest for yourself ?. (Laughs.) 

H: Yep. . . . Nine hundred * 

W: Nine hundred for yourself. Well I'd like to 
see some of it go to community hall, if I was willed 
some money ... 

H: I think probably the church does more good 
for the children than the community hall. (Laughs.) 

W: I know, but they need recreation too, 

H: Yeah. I know. Sometimes I think too many 
children gathered together is 2 bad thing. They can 
get into too much deviltry, might better be at home. I 
never palled around or congregated with a bunch— 


much. I know some guys my age that always were 
out with a gang, and some of them didn’t amount to 
much, (Laughs) . 

W: ve wouldn't know if anyone would ever 


(laughs) ‘build a little theater here or not. 

H: ... you can’t do anything for the, the layman. 
I mean, ‘there's always, if you're going to give any- 
thing to the community, you'd have to have enough 
to keep a fund established, uh, for the upkeep of the 
thing, or in ten years it’s back in a heap again . 
(Laughs) . 

Wer cx ‘Well, I think I'd give a hundred to the 
community hall and a hundred to the church—we'd 
get along on 800.... 

H: . .. I imagine we'd spend about $600 on the 
house and put 200 away for some later occasion . . . 
She's gonna give a hundred dollars to the hall, and I'll 
give a hundred to the church. (Laughs) 
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Since the over-all research project as defined by 
previous interviews and publicity centered on 
constructive community activities with no spe- 
cial emphasis on churches, the wife had every 
reason to believe she could depend on the ap- 
proval of the interviewers. Other cases exist 
but due to their dependence on gesture, expres- 
sion and over-all tone, they are more difficult 
to document. In this manner the interviewers 
were “used” by the informants for private pur- 
poses in areas of private meanings. Thus, a 
third level of meaning is introduced into the 
responses. In addition to the meaning in- 
tended for the tape and the publicly obvious 
meaning intended for the interviewers was 
added a loaded meaning intended for the 
spouse only.® 

The reactions of the husband and wife to 
each other were designed for the audience in 
other respects also. No husband or wife dis- 
played open anger or employed naked author- 
ity. On the contrary they were more solicitous 
than one would expect in this society. The 
general tone of the interviews was one of con- 
ciliation and moderation and finding means to 
these ends in an effort to create a favorable 
impression. 

Conclusion. It cannot be claimed that the 
interaction protocol and the meanings repre- 
sented in it are an accurate representation of 
the day-to-day interaction of the husband and 
wife. The protocol merely represents a seg- 
ment of interaction under circumstances not 
otherwise duplicated in their lives. The clues 
to interaction processes and dynamics of social 
relationships lie beneath the structure of dis- 
guises called forth by the situation. 

Mechanical aids, instructions, interviewers 
and the social meanings attached to them define 
the situation of action for the respondent who, 
in calculating his situation, responds to its total- 
ity. Responses are made at several levels of 
meaning which range from the publicly admis- 
sible to the private. Furthermore, techniques 

5 These loaded meanings can only be recognized infer- 
entially. Some, in fact, are almost clinical observations. Any 
trained observer, however, dealing with an untrained public 
can recognize such leakages in private meanings. 
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of concealment and standards of admissibility 
vary from respondent to respondent. An inter- 
action analysis based on standardized categories 
and made without reference to the totality of 
this situation would be spurious if any claim 
were made for generally valid interaction 
processes, even between the husband and wife. 
To treat the subjects in mechanical terms as 
only responding to experimental conditions is 
to distort the data and underestimate the re- 
spondent. 

Clues to the relationship are revealed, but 
given the interviewing conditions, must largely 
be inferred in semi-clinical terms. The mean- 
ing of the respondents’ behavior and what it 
reveals of their relationship must necessarily be 
separated from the totality of the conditions to 
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which they are responding. This can only be 
done by the sensitive observer who is willing 
to accept and who attempts to comprehend the 
non-experimental conditions which influence 
response and interaction. 

It would appear that the application of stand- 
ard methods and techniques to the analysis and 
interpretation of specific data can seriously dis- 
tort the data’s meaning and implications. A 
plausible approach to an understanding of the 
substantive significance of interviewee responses 
must necessarily depend on the interviewer's 
subjective appraisals of a wide range of facts, 
actions and motives which are not compre- 
hended by a strict adherence to standardized 


procedures. 
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Multiple Predictors of Marital Happiness 


RAYMOND J. CORSINI 
University of Chicago 


KrKPATRICK (6) has summarized forty- 
three investigations in which marital happiness 
was predicted from knowledge of subjects’ 
background or personality. Correlations are 
reported which range from .18 to .58 with a 
median of .43. The sizes of these correlations 
while large enough to justify further investiga- 
tions of this type are not large enough for in- 
dividual guidance. It may well be worth while 
discovering other similar predictors of marital 
happiness to determine whether in combination 
with tests of background and personality they 
may improve predictions. 

From a theoretic as well as a common sense 
point of view, marital happiness does not de- 
pend only on who marries, but also on who 
marries whom. ‘Those studies which evaluate 
marital happiness in terms of the characteristics 
of one individual without considering the 
partner appear to be inadequate and represent 
a naive point of view, entirely discounting the 
factor of interaction. The couple is a group, 
and the happiness of either can hardly be con- 
sidered without taking into account the other 
person. 

One probably important factor to consider 
in marital happiness is the similarity of per- 
sonality of the couple. Evidence presented by 
Corsini (3), Dymond (4), Kelly (5), Preston, 
Peltz, Mudd and Frosher (8) and Terman (9) 
indicates that happiness in marriage is a func- 
tion of similarity of personality. However, no 
one, it appears, has compared the relative and 
combined effectiveness of predictors of marital 
happiness based on personality, background, 
and similarity. It will be the purpose of this 
report to do so. 

Procedures. Twenty couples, in every case 
one of the two being a student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, were obtained by the writer as 
subjects for a marriage investigation through 
mail inquiries. Subjects were seen and tested 
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in their homes under normal conditions that 
apply to tests, unwarranted communications 
during the testing period being not permitted. 
Of the following tests, the subjects were in- 
formed that information would be fed back to 
them only in the case of the adjective Q sort. 
The tests included: 

1. A 26-item happiness-in-marriage ques- 
tionnaire constructed by Burgess and collabora- 
tors. (2 p. 488). 

2. A 10-item test of favorability of back- 
ground adapted from Terman. (9). 

3. A 35-item personality test, constructed by 
Burgess with various collaborators. (1 p. 804). 

4. A 50-item adjective Q sort constructed 
by the writer. The Q sort consisted of fifty 
words which the subject was to sort into ten 
piles of five words each about himself or her- 
self, attempting to describe the self as self- 
perceived. The sort of a husband could be 
correlated with that of a wife to obtain an index 
of similarity of self-perception. 

Test 1 in this report is the criterion and it 
measures marital happiness as reported by sub- 
jects. Test 2 is a measure of favorable early 
background and is made up of the ten most 
discriminative items from a large number re- 
ported by Terman. Test 3 measures goodness 
or normality of personality. Test 4 measures, 
as stated above, the degree of similarity of self- 
perceptions, 

Results. The data of the first three tests 
were in the form of raw scores for each in- 
dividual. For the Q sort, data was in the form 
of a Pearson correlation between husbands and 
wives. In every case the scores or correlations 
were ranked from high to low, and relation- 
ships between tests were correlated by the rank- 
order procedure. Since measures of significance 
for rhos do not exist beyond an N of 8, the 
significance of these rhos based on an N of 20 
are interpreted in terms of r, which is a some- 
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what conservative procedure. (7). A rho of 
43 is significantly different from zero at the 
5 per cent level and a rho of .51 is significantly 
different from zero at the 1 per cent level. 

1. When the husbands and wives were 
ranked in terms of expressed happiness, the 
correlation between the two was .82, indicat- 
ing that considerable agreement existed between 
them with respect to their perceived marital 
happiness. Although this figure indicates that 
the happiness scores of the couples could be 
combined, this was not done since information 
derived from dealing with the members 
separately would be equivalent to that obtained 
from combining them. 

2. The rho for couples for background was 
.19 which means that there was no great tend- 
ency for couples to have backgrounds that were 
similar with respect to favorability of relation- 
ships. 

3. The rho between couples for normality of 
personality was .51 which is significant at the 
5 per cent level. This means that a husband 
and a wife are likely to score about the same 
on the personality test. 

4, The average Pearson r between husbands 
and wives on the Q sort was .31. However, this 
does not mean that husbands and wives have 
a self-conception that departs to this extent 
from zero expectancy since there was a certain 
amount of stereotypy inherent in the Q sort. 
To determine the stereotype element, the self 
Q sort of every man was correlated with that 
of every woman (380 comparisons excluding 
couples). The mean stereotypy correlation was 
.28, This means then that husbands and wives 
do not see themselves in terms of this test as 
much more alike than men and women do in 
general. 

In order to determine the relationships be- 
tween the predictors versus the criterion, the 
raw scores of tests 2 and 3 and the Pearson r 
of the couples for test 4 were correlated against 
test 1. By means of the technique of multiple 
correlation, all combinations of these three pre- 
dictor tests were tested for adequacy of predic- 
tion against the criterion of marital happiness. 
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TABLE I. ZERO ORDER AND MULTIPLE COR- 
RELATIONS OF VARIOUS TESTS AND COM- 
BINATION OF TESTS VERSUS THE 
BURGESS HAPPINESS SCALE 














Subjects 
TESTS 
Husbands Wives 
Personality 65 .68 
Background 65 43 
Similarity 61 715 
Background & Similarity 76 78 
Personality & Similarity 78 73 
Personality & Background .68 76 
Similarity, Background & Personality  .82 .87 





Results are seen in Table I. 

It may be seen that the three tests measure 
marital happiness equally well, the correlations 
running from a low of .43 (background of 
wives versus happiness of wives) to .75 (simi- 
larity of couples versus happiness of wives). 
The sizes of the correlations are somewhat 
higher than those reported in prior studies. 
This may be a function of the selection of the 
group or other factors, but since our main in- 
terest lies in the increased predictive capacity 
of tests when combined, rather than in their 
absolute efficiency, the sizes of the correlations 
are of minor importance. 

When the three tests were combined into 
pairs, background and similarity are the best 
two predictors for the men and for the women. 
When the three tests were combined into one 
predictor, the degree of prediction is better than 
for any group of two tests. 

In terms of percentages, the single best test 
for predicting the marital happiness of the men 
in this study is either personality or background 
with an efficiency of 42 per cent, while the best 
single test for predicting the wives’ happiness 
is similarity, which accounts for 56 per cent of 
the variance of happiness. The best combina- 
tion of tests for the men is personality and 
similarity, which have an efficiency of 61 per 
cent; and for the women the best combination 
is background and similarity, which also have 
an efficiency of 61 per cent. The efficiency of 
the three tests is indicated by a percentage of 
67 for the husbands and 76 for the wives. 

Another way to examine the value of com- 
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bining tests is to determine the percentage of 
improvement of prediction by adding any test. 
If the Q sort for similarity is added to the test 
for personality, in the case of the men, the pre- 
diction improves from 42 per cent to 61 per 
cent, a gain of 19 per cent. If background is 
now added, the efficiency rises to 67 per cent, 
a gain of 6 per cent. In the case of the women, 
the best single test, similarity, accounts for 46 
per cent of the variance, adding background to 
similarity brings the efficiency to 61 per cent, 
a gain of 15 per cent, and adding personality 
adds another 15 per cent. 

From this it appears that a measure of simt- 
larity of personality adds considerably to the 
post-diction of marital happiness and indicates 
that such measurement may add to prediction. 
The reason for this cautious statement lies in 
the presumption that while background and 
personality may be considered more or less in- 
dependent of events in marriage, concepts of 
self may be a function of marriage. Putting 
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this somewhat differently, it may be that happy 
and unhappy couples do not actually differ with 
respect to similarity of marriage before the 
marital association, but do become more similar 
if their marriage is happy. Clarification of this 
issue depends on longitudinal testing of couples 
before and after marriage. 
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Self and Other Conceptions in Courtship 
and Marriage Pairs 


ORVILLE G. BRIM, JR., Russell Sage Foundation AND 
NANCY WOOD, University of Wisconsin 


IN A recent paper Kirkpatrick and Hobart? 
pointed out the need for research on pairings 
leading to marriage, and specifically on the 
topic of amount of consensus between pair 
members as a function of their stage of court- 
ship. This paper reports a study of this prob- 
lem. 

There are several ways in which ‘‘consensus’’ 
can be defined in such a research problem. One 
is to compare the responses of pair members on 
attitude items, interest inventories, projective 
tests, or other personality measures for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of agreement. 
This approach has been most notable in studies 
of married pairs, rather than in pairs leading 
to marriage, and is exemplified in the work of 
Winch et al.,? and of Kelly. The first reports 
significant positive correlations between spouses 
where the need of one was “complementary” 
to that of the other (e.g. nurturance-succor- 
ance), and significant negative correlations be- 
tween measures of the same need in the two 
spouses (e.g. nurturance-nurturance). Thus 
the reported congruence is between comple- 
mentary needs, rather than the same needs. 

In contrast, the second reports correlations 
between spouses on thirty-eight different per- 
sonality measures (including attitudes, inter- 
ests, self-ratings, and others) that were almost 
all in the positive direction, that is, there was 
congruence between the same traits in the two 
spouses. Moreover, spouses maintained about 


1 Clifford Kirkpatrick and Charles Hobart, ‘‘Disagree- 
ment, Disagreement Estimate and Non-Empathic Imputations 
for Intimacy Groups Varying from Favorite Date to Mar- 
tied,” American Sociological Review, 19:10-19, 1954. 

2 Robert F. Winch, Thomas Ktsanes, and Virginia Ktsanes, 
“The Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate-Selection: An 
Analytic and Descriptive Study,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 19:241-249, 1954. 

*E. Lowell Kelly, ‘‘Consistency' of the Adult Personality,” 
American Psychologist, 10:659-681, 1955. 
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this degree of congruence over a twenty-year 
period. 

Another type of approach is used in the study 
by Kirkpatrick and Hobart,* who, while includ- 
ing measures of agreement as described above, 
emphasize the degree to which one pair mem- 
ber can predict the other's response. Their 
results show pair members at whatever stage 
of courtship to have significantly greater agree- 
ment and empathy scores than do members of 
random pairs, and also that married pairs have 
significantly greater agreement and empathy 
than do “favorite date’’ pairs. 

These different formulations of the problem 
and the conflicting results suggest that the topic 
of pair member consensus is a complicated one 
demanding much more work before it is 
clarified. 

In the study reported here we took as our 
measure of consensus the amount of agreement 
between pair members in their individual re- 
sponses to a personality test. This test was 
the ‘Twenty Statements” test developed by 
Kuhn and McPartland.5 The test is designed 
to get at generalized self-attitudes (self-concep- 
tions), The test requests the subject to write 
twenty answers to the simple question, ‘Who 
am I?” Responses most commonly take the 
form of “I am a blond,” “I am a Catholic,” 
etc. 

Several types of personality measures can be 
obtained from such responses. The one we 
use in this study is the number of “consensual” 
responses made by the subject. Kuhn and Mc- 


* Kirkpatrick and Hobart, op. cit. 

5 Manford H. Kuhn and Thomas S. McPartland, ‘An 
Empirical Investigatio nof Self-Attitudes,’’ American Soci- 
ological Review, 19:68-76, 1954. For an earlier development 
and use of a similar test, see also J.F.T. Bugental and 
S. L. Zelen, ‘“‘Investigations Into the Self-Concept. 1. The 
W-A-Y Technique.”” Journal of Personality, 18:483-493, 
1950. 
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Partland define consensual responses as follows: 


The responses were dealt with by a form of content 
analysis. They were categorized dichotomously either 
as consensual references or as subconsensual refer- 
ences. These content categories distinguish between 
statements which refer to groups and classes whose 
limits and conditions of membership are matters of 
common knowledge, i.e., consensual; and those which 
refer to groups, classes, attributes, traits or any other 
matters which would require interpretation by the 
respondent to be precise or to place him relative to 
other people, é.e., subconsensual, Examples of the 
consensual variety are ‘student,’ ‘girl,’ ‘husband,’ 
‘Baptist,’ ‘from Chicago,’ ‘pre-med,’ ‘daughter,’ ‘oldest 
child,’ ‘studying engineering’; that is, statements re- 
ferring to consensually defined statuses and classes. 
Examples of the subconsensual category are ‘happy,’ 
‘bored,’ ‘pretty good student,’ ‘too heavy,’ ‘good wife,’ 
‘interesting’; that is, statements without positional 
reference, or with references to consensual classes ob- 
scured by ambiguous modifiers.® 


When one makes a consensual response to 
the question ‘“Who am I?,” it indicates that he 
has internalized (or identified with) his mem- 
bership in the designated category, such as 
“husband,” to the extent that it is an impor- 
tant part of his self-conception, Consensual 
responses thus indicate “anchorages” in the 
social system, as Kuhn and McPartland call 
them, and a large number of consensual re- 
sponses indicates a greater degree of such 
anchorage or self-identification with social 
categories. The consensual score (total num- 
ber of consensual responses out of the twenty 
possible responses) thus is a measure of the 
degree of individual anchorage in or internali- 
zation of, the social systems in which one par- 
ticipates. It is this personal characteristic 
which we use as ‘the content variable in our 
study of pair member consensus. 

In addition to asking the respondents to com- 
plete the Twenty Statements test as described 
above, we requested them also to make twenty 
responses to the question “Who is He?” (or 
She), with reference to the other member of 
the pair. These responses were classified as 
consensual or subconsensual in the manner de- 
scribed above and a consensual score computed 


®Kuhn and McPartland, of. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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which represents the degree to which a pair 
member sees the other member as anchored in, 
as belonging to, as being a member of con- 
sensually defined social categories. 


Hypotheses 


Two types of hypotheses guided the re- 
search. The first type concerns shifts in con- 
ceptions as a function of stage of intimacy be- 
tween pair members and is not related to our 
major problem of pair member consensus. The 
second type concerns pair member consensus 
and contains five separate hypotheses. The hy- 
potheses are: 

(1) The number of consensual conceptions 
stated by each pair member for the other will 
decrease as their stage of courtship advances. 
The basis for this expectation is that as court- 
ship advances, one learns more of the indi- 
vidual and unique attributes of the other per- 
son; and this should be reflected in a shift 
toward subconsensual responses as this knowl- 
edge is added to one’s conception of the 
other. 

(2A) There will be a congruence between 
the number of consensual responses a pair 
member makes for himself and the number 
he makes for the other pair member. This is 
based on the general premise that individuals 
tend to see and assess others in the same way 
that they do themselves. This often occurs 
unconsciously, of course, and is related to the 
phenomenon of projection. It has been shown 
to occur also at a more conscious level in re- 
search on empathy.’ Our hypothesis is a spe- 
cific derivation from this for this particular 
area of content, i.e. consensual responses. 

(2B) There will be a congruence between 
the number of consensual responses a pair 
member makes for himself, and the number 
the other pair member makes for him. The 
underlying assumption here is that as pair 
members interact over time, each gains informa- 
tion about the other’s self-conception, and this 
information changes a pair member's concep- 

Lee J. Cronbach, ‘Processes Affecting Scores on ‘Un- 


derstanding of Others’ and ‘Assumed Similarity,’ ’’ Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, $2:177-193, 1955. 
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tions of the other in the direction of con- 
formity with the other's self-conceptions. 
Again, our hypothesis is a specific application 
to this area of consensual responses. 

(2C) There will be a congruence between 
the number of consensual responses the pair 
members make for themselves. (2D) There 
will be a congruence between the number of 
consensual responses the pair members make 
for each other. These two hypotheses are de- 
rived from the géneral assumption of homo- 
geneity of personality traits between members 
of courtship and marriage pairs. We have 
noted previously that the validity of this po- 
sition is open to question. Our hypotheses 
ate derivations applied to the specific person- 
ality characteristic considered in this study. It 
is important to recognize that hypotheses 2C 
and 2D are independent, i.e., confirmation of 
one does not necessitate accepting the other as 
valid. 

(2E) The types of congruence between pair 
members hypothesized in 2B, 2C, and 2D will 
increase as the stage of intimacy and/or the 
time they have known each other increases. 
Increasing congruence of the type considered 
in 2B is viewed as a result of the process of 
accommodation in which conceptions of the 
other pair member are altered through inter- 
action. Increased congruence of the type con- 
sidered in 2C, on the other hand, may be 
viewed as the result of a selection-rejection 
process in which mis-matched (incongruent) 
pairs break up at the earlier stages of court- 
ship. The differing explanations for 2B and 
2C arise from the premise that self-concep- 
tions are less readily changed than are concep- 
tions of others through interaction, and hence 
congruence depends more on initial pairing 
than on accommodative changes in conceptions. 
Increased congruence of the type indicated in 
2D is viewed as the result of accommodation 
between pair members, as in 2B, and for the 
same reason. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Subjects were fifty couples, consist- 
ing of ten couples in each of these five cate- 
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gories: (1) “new dating” (two-seven dates 
during the past six weeks, and unknown to 
each other previously); (2) ‘‘dating fre- 
quently” (‘‘favorite date’); (3) “going 
steady”; (4) engaged; and (5) married. All 
subjects were college undergraduates or gradu- 
ates except in the case of the married couples, 
in which at least one member was. The sub- 
jects were not randomly selected, but were se- 
lected on the basis of prior knowledge of their 
relationship by the investigators, gained from 
friends or from other subjects. The sample 
thus tends to be biased by a sociometric chain 
relationship between subjects. The effects of 
this bias upon the research results is not 
known. 

Procedure. Contact with each couple, or one 
member of each couple, was made, and a meet- 
ing place on the campus arranged for test ad- 
ministration, The subjects were asked to co- 
operate in a sociological study and were not in- 
formed of the nature of the study beforehand. 
Both pair members filled out their parts of the 
test at the same time, but independently. The 
self-referent part of the test was completed first, 
and then the part for the other pair member. 
Subjects did not know when filling out the 
part of the test referring to themselves that 
they subsequently would be asked to do the 
same for the other pair member. All tests 
were anonymous, identified only as to sex of 
the subject, type of pair relationship, and se- 
lected socioeconomic variables. Tests were col- 
lected in a manner to preserve anonymity. 
Classification of responses by the two investi- 
gators was sufficiently reliable, with disagree- 
ments between the two occurring in less than 1 
per cent of the cases of a sample of responses 
classified by both. This parallels the very high 
scoring reliability reported by Kuhn and Mc- 
Partland. 


RESULTS 


The basic data consist of consensual scores 
equal to the number of consensual responses 
made out of the twenty possible responses. 
There are four sets of such scores, designated 
as follows: 
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TABLE I. MEAN CONSENSUAL SCORES BY 
STAGE OF COURTSHIP 


TABLE II. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
SETS OF SCORES 

















Set Hypothesis Comparison r 
M F MF FM M with MF * 74 
(2A) 
New Date 6.5 5.7 2.8 3.1 F with FM * 59 
Frequent Date 7.2 6.1 3.9 2.3 
Going Steady 5.6 6.4 2.6 3.6 M with FM 21 
Engaged 6.9 6.1 4.1 3.8 (2B) 
Married 8.1 5.9 4-5 2.4 F with MF .20 
Total 6.9 6.0 3.6 3.2 
(2C) M with F .16 
(2D) MF with FM *:$5 


M: Male member score for himself 
F: Female memiber score for herself 

MF: Male member score for the female 

member 

FM: Female member score for the male 

member 
Since there were fifty male and fifty female 
subjects, the total number of scores equals fifty 
for each set, and two hundred in all. 

The range of scores for the four sets was: 
M, 0 to 17; F, 0 to 13; MF, 0 to 12; and FM, 
0 to 10. 

Hypothesis (1). The means of the four sets 
of scores, by type of relationship between pair 
members, is presented in Table I. The first 
hypothesis, that consensual responses decrease 
in number as a function of advancing court- 
ship, is not supported by the data. The MF 
mean scores, and those for the FM set, are un- 
related to stage of intimacy. A test for un- 
paired replicates shows no significant mean dif- 
ference between any of the five stages, for 
either the MF or FM scores. 

Additional analysis, without reference to our 
hypothesis, shows: (a) no significant sex dif- 
ferences in estimates either for self or for 
other in any of the five categories? and (b) 
that self scores are significantly greater than 
those for the other pair member (i.e. M > MF, 
and F > FM). In all ten comparisons P < .02 
based on a paired replicates test. In sum, sub- 
jects of both sexes and in each category make 

* Sarbin reports a greater use among females of descriptive 
terms which probably would have been classified as subcon- 
sensual if he had used this dichotomy. See Theodore R. 
Sarbin, ‘‘Role Theory’’ in Gardner Lindzey (Ed.) Hand- 


book of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), Vol- 
ume I, 228-229. 
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* Significant at .05 level. 


significantly more consensual references for 
themselves than they do for the other pair 
member. 

Hypotheses (2A), (2B), (2C), (2D). 
Table II presents the correlation data relevant 
to these hypotheses. The results indicate that 
hypothesis (2A) (congruence between number 
of consensual responses made for one’s self and 
for the other pair member) is substantially con- 
firmed. Hypothesis (2D) (congruence between 
the number of consensual responses pair mem- 
bers make for each other) is also supported. 
Hypotheses (2B) and (2C) are not supported 
by the results. 

Hypothesis (2E). Using the data from the 
significantly congruent sets of partner scores, 


viz: MF and FM, hypothesis (2E) was tested - 


by computing the degree of congruence sepa- 
rately for each of the five courtship stages. 
The results are presented in Table III. Of 
the five rank order correlations,® two are suf- 
ficiently high to be reliable. However, the 
distribution of values is such that it seems un- 
warranted to conclude that there is any pattern 
of increased congruence as a function of court- 
ship stage. 

A second analysis was carried out to test for 
degree of congruence as a function of the time 
the pair members had known each other. This 
latter variable, of course, is closely related to 


* Rho, instead of tax, was used because of frequency of 
ties. In all instances of three or more ties the rank score 
was corrected by DuBois’ formula as given in J. P. Guilford, 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1942), pp. 230-231. 
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TABLE III. wey RELATIONSHIP BY STAGE 











COURTSHIP 
Rho 
New Date -42 
Frequent Date 13 
ing Steady * 64 
Engaged -05 
Married *.73 





* Significant at .05 level. 


courtship stage, but there was sufficient varia- 
tion to make it seem worthwhile using it in an 
independent test. The length of acquaintance 
variable was cut at two points so as to most 
equally divide the pairs into three categories. 
As before, rank order correlations between MF 
and FM scores within each of the three cate- 
gories were computed, and none of the three 
were significant. 


DISCUSSION 


The failure to confirm hypothesis (1) indi- 
cates that increased intimacy, as measured by 
stage of courtship, does not result in increasing 
the degree to which a pair member sees the 
other as having subconsensual characteristics. 
This is surprising only in that subconsensual 
responses include those one would expect to be 
associated with greater intimacy and affect be- 
tween pair members (e.g. “she is lovable,” 
“He is a gentle person.” ) On the other hand, 
it may well be that as the courtship progresses, 
serious considerations of engagement and mar- 
riage arise, and that pair members, because of 
various important family and other social con- 
siderations, must now begin to assess the 
other's acceptability as a marriage partner in 
terms of social rather than personal qualifica- 
tions. Issues of religious membership, social 
status, geographic region, and the like arise, 
thus leading to a consensual, rather than a sub- 
consensual, appraisal of the partner. 

The confirmation of hypothesis (2A) is not 
novel, and it simply gives further support to the 
accepted premise that one tends to “see others 
as he sees himself.” 

The failure to confirm hypotheses (2B) and 
(2C) suggests to us that the aspect of the self- 
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concept measured by the consensual score is not 
easily communicated to, or perceived by, the 
other pair member, and moreover, that it is 
not readily changed. This would account for 
the fact that there is no significant congruence 
between pair member scores in these two in- 
stances where a member's score for himself is 
compared with the other member's score, 
whether for himself or for the partner. 

The significant congruence between partners’ 
scores for each other (hypothesis (2D) ) is then 
understandable in that such scores are based on 
responses which are both more apparent to each 
pair member and also are more readily changed. 
The results thus indicate a support for the as- 
sumption of trait homogeneity between pair 
members, but only in regard to those character- 
istics which are readily observable and which 
are potentially more accommodative ‘through 
their greater flexibility. 

The pattern of congruence for hypothesis 
(2E), as presented in Table III, makes inter- 
pretation difficult. The limitations of our data 
really make the results inconclusive. We would 
point out, however, that while the pattern does 
not support the hypothesis of a consistently in- 
creasing congruence, the results nevertheless do 
correspond to the Kirkpatrick and Hobart re- 
sults in that the congruence for married pairs 
is markedly higher than that for the frequent 
date (‘‘favorite date’’) pairs. 


SUMMARY 


Members of fifty male-female pairs in differ- 
ing stages of courtship were used as subjects. 
From each pair member twenty responses were 
obtained to the question, “Who am I?” (the 
Kuhn-McPartland “Twenty Questions” test), 
and to the question ““Who is He?” (or She), 
referring to the other member of the pair. The 
responses were classified as consensual (those 
which “‘refer to groups and classes whose limits 
and conditions of membership are matters of 
common knowledge’) or as subconsensual 
(those which “refer to groups, classes, at- 
tributes, traits, or any other matters which 
would require interpretation by the respondent 
to be precise or to place him relative to other 
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people’). 


Each subject thus had two con- 


sensuai scores (total number of consensual re- 
sponses out of the twenty possible responses), 
one score based on his responses concerning 
himself, and the other score based on his re- 
sponses about his pair-member. 

The results, which were organized around 
six hypotheses, show that: 


(1) 


(2) 


The number of consensual responses 
made by a pair member for the other 
member does not decrease as a function 
of advancing stages of courtship; 
There is a significant correlation be- 
tween the number of consensual re- 
sponses a pair member makes for him- 
self and the number he makes for the 
other pair member; : 


(3) There is no significant correlation be- 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


tween the number of consensual re- 
sponses the pair members make for 
themselves ; 

There is no significant correlation be- 
tween the number of consensual re- 
sponses a pair member makes for him- 
self, and the number the other pair 
member makes for him; 

There is a significant correlation be- 
tween the number of consensual re- 
sponses the pair members make for each 
other ; 

The correlation between the number of 
consensual responses the pair members 
make for each other does not consist- 
ently increase in size as a function of 
advancing stages of courtship. 
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A Survey of Family Difficulties in a 
Metropolitan Suburb 


PURNELL H. BENSON, Drew University, ARLO BROWN, JR., Community Chest and 
Council of Morris County, New Jersey AND SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, 
St. Elizabeth's College 


WHITH the continuing trend towards shift- 
ing support for the indigent to tax-supported 
agencies, community chests and councils have 
become increasingly concerned with situations 
of personal and family rehabilitation. The in- 
formality and neighborliness of privately fi- 
nanced and administered agencies are needed by 
clients for whom the psychological or social 
pressures of life have become unmanageable. 

The Social Planning Committee of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Morris County, 
New Jersey, wished to know the prevalence of 
family difficulties of various kinds which house- 
holders are willing to report in an anonymous 
survey, and also to know the extent to which 
householders are aware of the services which 
family welfare and related agencies in the 
community have to offer. 

While replies given in casual interviews may 
underestimate the incidence of actual family 
problems, the reports given are indicative of 
the number of persons sufficiently willing to 
talk about their problems to be potential clients 
of Family Service or similar agencies. Al- 
though a relatively small amount of research 
appears to have been carried on to survey family 
difficulties in a cross-section of a community, 
it was believed by the Social Planning Commit- 
tee that the public mind has been sufficiently 
prepared through the impact of opinion polling 
in general, especially studies of an intimate 
nature, to cooperate satisfactorily in such a 
survey. 


1 Koos, E. L., Families in Trouble (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946) gives a survey of families in an eco- 
nomically underprivileged neighborhood. Bradley Buell et a/., 
Community Planning for Human Services (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952) surveys families aided by social 
agencies, H. J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951) presents a study 
of happily married and divorced couples in a predetermined 
sample. 
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Morristown, the county seat and a suburb 
of 17,000 inhabitants at a distance of twenty- 
five miles from New York, was selected for 
study.2 Commuters, professional persons, em- 
ployees of light industries and small business 
establishments, and service workers constitute 
most of the employed population. While the 
community is predominantly middle class in 
composition, extremes of wealth are evident 
in minor segments of the population. 

A questionnaire was formulated which per- 
mitted information to be checked by the sub- 
ject, or where desired, to be marked by the 
interviewer. Included were check lists of (1) 
various kinds of family difficulties, (2) how 
family difficulties are solved, and (3) agencies 
whose services are known or used. An opinion 
question was asked concerning the worthwhile- 
ness of the survey conducted. Background in- 
formation was obtained which permitted sample 
control by reference to United States census 
data and by analysis of householders reached 
through callbacks. 

Since percentage estimates for a cross-section 
of the population were desired, an approxi- 
mately random sampling procedure was under- 
taken. Streets were selected from enumeration 
districts of the United States census. The 
interviewers, consisting of pre-social work stu- 
dents at Drew University and St. Elizabeth's 
College, were instructed to contact the house- 
hold at each fourth house number (or apart- 
ment number), and by means of callbacks to 
secure as nearly complete cooperation as pos- 
sible. The sampling procedure intended was 
not fully completed, interviewers not being able 
to complete all of the sampling areas before the 
ending of their college year. 


2 The counsel of Franklin Parks, Family Service of Morris 
County, in the planning of this survey is gratefully acknowl- 
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The sample obtained included about one 
tenth of the families of Morristown and cut 
across its various social and economic levels. 
Comparison of the sample with control figures 
from the United States census for 1950 shows 
over-reporting of Negro families and under- 
reporting of families who rent, rather than own, 
their homes, The proportion of renters in the 
sample is 48 per cent, rather than 62 per cent 
as given by the United States census. The bias 
through incomplete coverage of sampling areas 
is believed by the authors to be primarily eco- 
nomic, there being a disproportionately larger 
number of lower income families in the sample 
obtained. The approximation of the sample to 
United States census figures is close for the 
age distribution, the sample containing 11.3 per 
cent children under five years of age compared 
with the census figure of 9.9 per cent, and 8.9 
per cent 65 years and older compared with the 


census figure of 9.8 per cent. 

The average number of persons per house- 
hold in the sample is 3.7, and the average num- 
ber of persons employed per household is 1.4. 
Median age of informants was 41, and 87 per 
cent were women. Eighty-three per cent of the 
families in the sample are white, 17 per cent 
Negro, 45 per cent Protestant in religious 
preference, 39 per cent Catholic, 7 per cent 
Jewish, and 9 per cent mixed or no preference. 

Of the 604 households where interviewers 
called, 55 per cent were interviewed on the 
first call, 17 per cent were contacted in one 
to three callbacks, 13 per cent declined inter- 
views,s and 15 per cent were not reached 
through repeated callbacks. The sample inter- 
viewed consists of 433 families. 


* In the study by H. J. Locke, op. cit., the rate of refusal 
of interviews among happily married couples was 5 per cent, 
and among divorced couples, 15 per cent. 


TABLE I. CHARACTERISTICS OF TOTAL SAMPLE OF FAMILIES INTERVIEWED AND 
OF CALLBACKS INTER VIEWED 



































Percentage of Families Reporting the 
Characteristic 
Characteristic 
Total Sample of 433 Subgroup of 102 
Families callbacks 
Length of time at present address 
I year 19 17 
2 years 12 Il 
3 years 9 8 
4 years 5 7 
5 to 9 years 19 22 
10 to 19 years 19 14 
20 years or more 19 21 
Occupancy status: 
ters 48 54 
Owners 52 46 
Age distribution of family members 
4 years or less II 10 
5 to 9 years II 12 
10 to 19 years 14 13 
20 to 64 years 55 59 
65 years and over 9 6 
Report one or more family difficulties 41 35 
Know about services of one or more social agencies 92 gt 
Have used or would use one or more social agencies 78 73 
— “Are questions answered in this survey worthwhile?” 
es 70 74 
No 3 3 
No opinion 27 23 
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Table I gives characteristics of the total 
sample of families interviewed and of the sub- 
group of 102 families interviewed through call- 
backs. The variation between the sub-group 
and the total group is relatively slight, and sug- 
gests by extrapolation that those families not 
reached at all do not differ substantially from 
those interviewed. The cases of callbacks are 
more often renters, report somewhat fewer 
family difficulties, make slightly less use of 
social agencies, and are a little more favorably 
inclined towards the survey. The less easily 
reached families are less in need of welfare 
agencies in their community than those more 
available for interviewing. 

The cases of refusal are more difficult to 
interpret. In the usual opinion survey where 
no compensation is given to subjects cooperat- 
ing, from 5 to 10 per cent may be expected to 
refuse because of lack of time or interest. The 
difference between this percentage and the 13 
per cent declining interviews in the survey of 
family difficulties may be made up of those with 
family difficulties, but unwilling to report them 
to an outsider. The figures tabulated for 
family difficulties are evidently an underesti- 
mate of conditions actually prevailing. 

The percentage of families in the sample 
interviewed who report various kinds of diffi- 
culties faced at the present time are given in 
Table II. Conspicuous are the numbers who 
say children do not have enough place to play, 
who have a sick person to care for, and who 
have a problem of mental or emotional illness 
in the family, these numbers each being about 
one tenth of the families interrogated. 

It was explained by interviews that “dif_- 
culty” means a problem which makes life diffi- 
cult for the family as a group, and not simply 
a condition which is a source of dissatisfaction 
or disappointment, or merely a condition which 
characterizes the family. The low incidence of 
marital problems which create difficulty for the 
family at present seems an underestimate in 
terms of prevailing divorce rates in America, 
and more intensive interviews might disclose a 
different picture. However, marriage studies 
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TABLE II. DIFFICULTIES FACED BY 
FAMILIES “AT PRESENT™ 








Percentage 
of families 
reporting 
difficulty 


Difficulty 





Children don’t have enough place to play 13.6 
Children don’t get good grades in school 4-4 
Children don’t get along with their teachers 1.4 
Children don’t get along well with other 
children 1.4 
Children won't do as they are told 4. 
Can't find enough time to take care of chil- 
dren 2 
In-laws cause disagreements I 
Neighbors make trouble 2. 
Sick person to care or pay for 8 
Member of family is worried, nervous or up- 


wv 


00u» Oo m 





set 10.2 
Wage earner (under 65) not in good health 5.1 
Wage earner (under 65) not working stead- 

ily 5.8 
Wage earner doesn't earn enough to meet 

family needs 8.1 
Disagreements abaut how to spend money $34 
Too much money spent drinking or gambling 5 
Husband and wife don’t get along happily 1.8 
Husband and wife walk out on each other 7 
One or more of above difficulties reported 40.6 





with volunteer samples disclose that only a 
small percentage of subjects rate their mar- 
riages as unhappy or complain of serious difh- 
culties.* The low figures prevailing may be at- 
tributed in part to unhappy couples having al- 
ready become divorced and who, therefore, do 
not face family difficulties in the present. At 
the same time, the aggregate figure of 41 per 
cent in the Morristown survey who cite one or 
more difficulties which they face as families at 
present shows evident need for strengthening 
the quality of family life and social situations in 
which it takes place. 

Table III records replies to the question of 
how family problems are solved. Sixty-eight 
per cent indicated by answering this question 
that they had problems. The typical pattern 
is for families to talk over problems among 
their own members rather than to seek the 
assistance of outsiders. This seems a contrast 
with the assistance which families have tradi- 

4E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939) ; E. W. 


Burgess and P. Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (Chicago: 
Lippincott, 1953). 
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TABLE III. HOW FAMILIES REPORT THAT 
THEIR PROBLEMS ARE SOLVED 











Percentage 
of 296 — 
How problems are solved | who report facing 
ie difficulties 
to solve | 2* Present 
Talk them over in the family 92 72 
Get advice from friends or 
neighbors 5 5 
Get help from relatives or in- 
laws 15 15 
Get help from your church or 
religious leader 14 12 
Secure advice or help from a 
private social agency 4 7 
Secure advice or help from a 
public agency 5 9 











tionally had from sympathetic neighbors in the 
old rural pattern of America. Educating fam- 
ilies to turn more to counseling agencies is indi- 
cated by these findings. 

The extent to which families know the serv- 
ices of social agencies, or have used or would 
use these services is shown in Table IV for 15 
social agencies. Separate figures are given for 


families reporting difficulties, families recently 
moved, Negro families, Catholic families, and 
families in low rental enumeration districts for 
which the United States census lists rentals 
for tenant occupied dwelling units of $25 to 
$39 per month. The variation between these 
sub-groups, as shown by average percentages 
for the 15 social agencies, is not large, which 
reflects a relatively homogeneous community. 
There is a relatively uniform outreach by social 
agencies into sub-groups of the population, but 
considerable variation from agency to agency. 
In the case of certain agencies, such as Family 
Service, the need for more effectively publi- 
cizing services available is shown by these re- 
sults. Seventy-one per cent say social agencies 
should inform people better about services 
available, 5 per cent say no, with 24 per cent 
having no opinion. 

Table V records the higher incidence of 
family difficulties among colored families and 
low rental families. Apparently, families 
which have recently moved to their present 
address do not experience a disproportionate 
share of family difficulties. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES WHO KNOW THE SERVICES OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, AND 
WHO HAVE USED OR WOULD USE THE SERVICES OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, BY TOTAL SAMPLE 
OF FAMILIES INTERVIEWED AND BY SUBGROUPS OF THIS SAMPLE 















































se si families 
4:.. | 124 families ving in 
Total 176 families living at ._| low rental 
Social Agency Sample of suee Itjes | Present ad- 7%. = | nce enumeration 
433 families + linens dress less _— — districts 
- than 2 years ($25-$39 per 
month) 
Know Use| Know Use| Know Use! Know Use| Know Use| Know Use 
American Red Cross 6 pepitvrs wumein ia 8|& win 3 
Associated Catholic Charities a 6% 41 16 40—CiC*éS;: ee 68 «28 36 = «19 
Boy or Girl Scouts 61 30 56 36 57 27 46 = 8 68 30 58 30 
Community Chest & Council 63 13 67 15 59 +~=«+10 55 12 70 14 60 15 
Family Service 29 10 29 11 31 15 32 19 23 6 25 12 
Jewish Community Center 36 6 32 6 32 5 23 3 36 I 24 4 
Juvenile Court 31 4 28 5 33 6 26 6 31 4 27 7 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 32 9 30 8 31 11 30 13 28 8 27 9 
Neighborhood House 53233 49 «+30 51 28 4 0 55 6r 24 46 = 36 
Public Welfare (local, county, state)| 39 11 36 ©6116 37. ssa 32 «28 37 +10 37 «17 
Salvation Army 64 «17 61 17 60 22 43. ~« 26 3 ©6116 61 25 
Urban 33 6 29 9 35 oar 38 20 25 4 28 8 
Veterans Administration 50 50 }§6: 18 48 =o. 44 «#17 53 22 44 ~—O«16 
Visiting Nurse Association 53023 45 °«(27 500-23 39 «= s-28 5323 50 89629 
Y.M.C.A. or C.Y.O. 59 «4 6 8626 55-5 51 20 64 30 55 26 
Average for 15 agencies 48.1 16.0 | 45.4 18.3 | 46.1 17.8 | 39.3 21.7 | $1.3 17.0 | 43.4 19.3 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES FACING ONE OR MORE DIFFICULTIES AT PRESENT, 
AND ATTITUDE TOWARDS SURVEY QUESTIONS, BY TOTAL SAMPLE OF FAMILIES 
INTERVIEWED AND BY SUBGROUPS 


























4: families 171 families 
176 families | 24. ; : 
Item PB nnd facing aiallat 72 colored | x67 Catholic | #426 fet 
- than 2 years month) 
Report one or more family difficul- 
ties 41 100 40 65 37 48 
Opinions “Are questions answered 
in this survey worthwhile?” 
Yes ° 70 81 70 80 76 76 
No ; 3 2 2 I 5 4 
No opinion 27 17 28 19 19 20 























The large majority of householders polled, 
97 per cent, were either favorable or neutral 
towards the survey being carried on. Besides 
reflecting a considerable reservoir of good will 
towards the Community Chest and Council 
which sponsored the survey, these results show 
that Americans are in a receptive mood for the 
expansion of research efforts to improve the 
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quality of family life. 

The survey reported here illustrates the type 
of results which can be obtained by an in- 
formal random sampling procedure with a 
minimum expenditure of time and funds. The 
survey shows that useful research into Ameri- 
can family life can be carried on with random 
sampling procedures. 
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The Psychiatric Consultant in Family Counseling 


ARTHUR A. MILLER, M.D. 
Psychiatric Consultant, 
The Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. 


WéE FIND ourselves in an era during which 
workers in the field of the human behavioral 
sciences have found it both necessary and 
profitable to utilize a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach. This is as true in the particular spe- 
cialty of family counseling as in other special- 
ties. In this paper I intend to point out and 
discuss the reasons for, the nature and method 
of the psychiatric consultant’s contribution to 
the total teamwork in a family counseling set- 
ting. It would seem well to start with some 
preliminary remarks on the subject of consulta- 
tion and family counseling. 

When the psychiatrist finds himself in a 
family counseling setting, he is not the primary 
functioning unit. He is instead an expert in 
his particular field who contributes pertinent 
information and skills to the total setting. It 
might be well to use an analogy from a gener- 
ally known consultative practice, that is, in 
the field of medicine. The practitioner who 
has responsibility for the handling of a par- 
ticular case may avail himself of the services 
of a consultant. The calling upon this con- 
sultant is the decision of the practitioner who, 
with his broad perspective of the total situa- 
tion, is aware of the need for and the possible 
contribution of a consultant who has particular 
proficiency in a certain area. Ideally, the con- 
sultant makes contributions from the point of 
view of diagnosis, clarification of the current 
processes in the case, and recommendations for 
subsequent therapeutic handling. The integra- 
tion of the consultant’s contribution, and 
utilization of it in relation to the sum total 
of information and thinking about this par- 
ticular case, remains the function of the prac- 
titioner. So we might say the psychiatrist in 
relation to the family counselor has a role 
analogous to that of specialty consultant to the 
medical practitioner. 
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At first this may seem to be a rather ele- 
mentary point, hardly worthy of delineation, 
but I feel it cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The working relationship can be most effective 
if it occurs in a climate of mutual respect, 
maintenance of the professional identity of the 
various team members involved, with transac- 
tions between clearly differentiated fields of 
functioning. 

Family counseling is, of course, a discipline 
in its own right. The term denotes the ac- 
tivities of one who has acquired adequate 
skills for the performance of a specific task. 
It is quite apparent that the designation has 
real meaning only when reserved for the activi- 
ties of one who has had appropriate and 
adequate training and preparation for this 
specific area of competence. It is not, nor need 
it be, psychiatric practice. I feel that this point 
needs to be made in view of the not infrequent 
tendency not to clearly differentiate other facets 
of the total activity of dealing with human be- 
havioral problems from psychiatric practice as 
such. Frances H. Scherz, in a paper called 
“What is Family Centered Casework”! defines 
it as follows: 

The professionally disciplined art of understand- 
ing a family’s social, cultural, physical and emotional 
needs in order to help the family attain the best per- 
sonal and social satisfactions of which it is capable. 
In family centered casework, the improvement of the 
social functioning of the family unit is achieved by 
direct or indirect treatment of individual family mem- 
bers, so planned, balanced and controlled that the 
benefits accrue to the family group. Although the 
basic principles of social casework have general 
application, the agency setting influences focus and 
emphasis. The focus of family agency social study 
and treatment is on the family as a unit. 

This definition would seem to be quite pertinent, 

in particular with its emphasis on the “study 
1Scherz, Frances H., “What is Family Centered Case- 

work?” Social Casework, 34:343-349, October, 1953. 
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and treatment” of ‘‘the family as a unit.” 

In this context, the psychiatrist makes his 
contribution by clarification of the emotional 
aspects of the family’s total needs. The tech- 
niques of putting into effect pertinent informa- 
tion and understanding in a particular case are 
those of the family counselor, not necessarily 
the techniques of psychotherapy as employed 
by the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist makes his 
contribution to the understanding of the case 
and the counseling relationship, but the utiliza- 
tion of this information and the techniques of 
application rests with the skilled counselor. 

The foregoing pertains to the reasons for 
psychiatric consultation in family counseling. 
That is, generally stated, the psychiatrist con- 
tributes to an understanding and a clarification 
of the emotional factors in the particular case 
and in the counseling relationship. We might 
now consider the content and method of the 
psychiatric consultant’s contribution.? The psy- 
chiatrist contributes information as to 


1. Diagnosis* 

(a) The recognition of psychopathological 
States. 

(b) Diagnosis in a more general sense; that is, 
formulation of the psychological dynamic 
factors operating in a particular case. 

2. Understanding of the dynamics of the counselor- 
client relationship. 

(a) The way in which the client reacts to the 
counseling situation and to the counselor. 

(b) At times, helping the counselor become 
aware of factors in his response to the client 
which affect the counseling relationship. 


It is rather generally observed that human 
beings do not always go for help to that pro- 
fessional person whose particular skills are 
specifically suited to the person’s needs, Not 
infrequently, because consulting a family 
counselor is relatively unthreatening to the 
individual or because all types of psychopathol- 
ogy may present manifestations in the area of 

2, Van Ophuijsen, J. H. W., ‘‘The Psychiatric Consulta- 
tion,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 19:397-403, 
July, 1949. 

* Babcock, Charlotte G., ‘‘Some Observations on Consulta- 


tive Experience,’’ The Social Service Review, 23:347-58, Sep- 
tember, 1949, 
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so-called “family” problems, the family coun- 
selor is confronted with psychopathology of the 
most varied nature and degree. It is apparent, 
for instance, that an individual who is diag- 
nosed as being psychotic may not be particularly 
suited for the type of service offered by a 
family counselor. With this type of indi- 
vidual as well as in those cases of more or less 
marked depressive reactions with consequent 
suicidal threat, the psychiatrist can be of service 
to the counselor in clarification of diagnosis 
and plans for effective disposition of the case 
in accordance with the particular individual's 
needs. 

In this connection, I might say that not all 
cases that could be included in the diagnostic 
description of psychotic personality structure 
are unsuited for,the services of a family coun- 
selor. The particular individual in question 
may show indications of psychopathology which 
is not particularly florid at this time, and may 
have a relatively acute situational problem in 
the solution of which the family counselor may 
be of great help. In those cases of psycho- 
pathology for the treatment of which the services 
of a family counselor are not directly suited, 
the counselor, however, can serve a not unim- 
portant function of “psychological first-aid 
station,” diagnostic screening, and judicious in- 
formed disposition of the case. It is readily 
apparent that the psychiatrist with this particular 
skill’ in the diagnosis of psychopathology can 
be of help to the family counselor. 

At times, the counselor sees clients whose 
difficulties are manifestations of the behavioral 
disturbances resulting from organic disease. 
The psychiatrist, with his medical background, 
can be of help in the recognition of such con- 
ditions and in the formulation of plans from 
appropriate referral. 

There is another important type of client 
who comes to a family counselor, in relation to 
whom one must be aware of the diagnostic 
possibilities and implications. These are the 
chronic neuroses and character disorders. Al- 
though these individuals are certainly not im- 
mune to those relatively acute situational re- 
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actions for which counseling can be of great 
help, counseling, in a sense, might be contra- 
indicated for them. I have in mind those 
neuroses and character disorders for which 
intensive psychotherapy or psychoanalysis is 
specifically indicated. These people are not 
unknown to use therapy of a counseling nature 
as a sort of holding action while avoiding the 
more specific type of psychotherapeutic approach 
that may be indicated in the particular case. 
The aware counselor, aided in his diagnosis and 
understanding by his psychiatric consultant, 
can be of great service to such people. The 
avoidance of getting involved in a counseling 
relationship, except insofar as is necessary to 
aid the individual in becoming aware of what 
his therapeutic needs are, can be a very im- 
portant and worth-while counseling function. 

In addition to the foregoing diagnostic 
functions there is the matter of differential 
diagnosis of the dynamic psychological situa- 
tion in the particular case. By way of example, 
we might consider the type of case sometimes 
called “premarital counseling.” We have seen, 
for instance, young people on the verge of 
marriage who react with more or less anxiety 
and consequently seek counsel. Sometimes the 
stress presented by this situation intensifies or 
revives pre-existing neurotic and sometimes 
psychotic problems or initiates a regressive re- 
action. The reaction and pathology in such 
cases may be of such a degree that we can 
understand that the contemplation of marriage 
has served as a precipitating agent in the 
efflorescence of psychopathological manifesta- 
tions which require more or less intensive 
psychiatric therapy. On the other hand, there 
are other cases for whom family counseling is 
eminently suited. These are cases in which 
the anxiety reaction has not been to a more or 
less paralyzing degree and where there has not 
been pre-existing relatively marked psycho- 
pathology exacerbated by the current situation. 
Such individuals may be confronted with an 
integrative task relating to, for example, the 
transition of roles, These individuals can be 
helped in their integrative attempts, by emo- 
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tional and intellectual support as well as some 
opportunity for emotional discharge, in re- 
orienting themselves, for instance, in relation 
to their parents, the community, their prospec- 
tive spouse, their religious affiliations, their 
expectations of what it means to be married, 
and the prospect of being a parent and a more 
or less independent householder. The effective 
counselor can be of service in obviating a patho- 
logical regression; that is, a non-appropriate, 
non-reality-directed effort at apparent solution 
of the current integrative task. He can aid 
the individual in effecting, in place of maladap- 
tive behavior, the necessary integration in the 
face of the stresses impinging upon him at the 
time. Of course, the degree of fluidity and 
capacity for integration manifest in the parti- 
cular personality involved, in contrast to those 
situations where the individual is rigidly bound 
up in pathological defenses, plays an important 
role in the amenability of the case to a counsel- 
ing approach. There are many such cases who 
need wise and effective counsel in the face of 
the vicissitudes of personality development. Of 
exceeding importance, however, is the aware- 
ness of the prevailing dynamic situation and 
the recognition of those cases in which such a 
counseling approach can be effective ; not only in 
the handling of the present situation, but for 
the long-range goal of obviating the develop- 
ment of psychopathology and fostering person- 
ality maturation. 

Clear understanding of the psychological 
dynamics is important, not only in the recogni- 
tion of not readily apparent psychopathology 
but also in the understanding of the implica- 
tions of what seems to be an ominous psycho- 
pathological manifestation. In this connection, 
I would like to cite the case of an eighteen-year- 
old young woman who sought the aid of a 
counselor in a family agency a few months 
before her contemplated move away from home 
to go to college. She complained to the coun- 
selor that she feared that she might have some 
“homosexual” feelings. Discussion of these 
feelings made it clear that the client meant that 
at times she felt an inclination to be close to or 
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touch older women. This was understood by 
the counselor in the context of this young wo- 
man’s contemplated first move away from home, 
her fears about what she was going to en- 
counter in the new setting, her as yet unresolved 
dependent attachment to her mother, and her 
rather marked envy of her seven-year-old broth- 
et’s closeness to her mother. The counselor's 
perspective of the total situation and under- 
standing of the client’s presenting complaint in 
the context of the total emotional situation 
facilitated her efforts to help this young woman 
effect the necessary integrative task in a con- 
structive maturing direction, thus stemming the 
tide of the movement in a regressive direction 
which could have had more or less ominous im- 
plications for this young woman’s subsequent 
personality development. 

As regards the client-counselor relationship: 
we know that individuals respond in a relation- 
ship in accordance with their own needs based 
on patterns of relatedness from the past, not 
infrequently representing a non-reality-oriented 
integrative attempt. The counselor must be 
aware certainly that his clients do not always 
react to him in his realistic role as a counselor, 
but instead may incline to establish a relation- 
ship which impedes the effect of counseling 
effort. A person, for instance, who has dif- 
ficulties in effecting satisfying relationships in 
his real life may attempt to utilize the counsel- 
ing relationship not as a “way to life” but as a 
“way of life.’ That is, he may incline to seek 
predominantly a primary gratification from the 
relationship with the counselor, with all the 
consequent emotional reactions that can arise 
in relation to this, rather than to utilize the 
counseling efforts for developing more effective 
and salutary total reality functioning. For ia- 
stance, we might consider the case of a forty- 
three-year-old woman who sought the aid of 
a counselor when she was confronted with 
several impinging transitional stresses in her 
life, including the puberty of her two sons, 
with the consequent changes in the nature of 
her maternal role, and the gradual physiological 
changes associated with her climacterium. 
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Along with the indications of her effective utili- 
zation of the counseling relationship, there were 
signs that this client inclined to become unduly 
attached to her understanding and helpful coun- 
selor. This was in part manifested by the 
patient’s writing poetry for and about the coun- 
selor. This may seem an innocent enough 
activity and of no great import in the degree 
to which it was manifested. The counselor, 
however, who is alert to the nature of the 
emotional relationships in a counseling setting 
is forewarned of the possibility of intensification 
of such a relationship, contrary to the best in- 
terests of the counseling effort, if the client 
were not, in a non-rejecting way, diverted 
from her inclination to relate in this direc- 
tion. This client’s past history indicated the 
nature of the relationship she was establish- 
ing with her counselor. In previous years, she 
had been in a rather idealized dependent rela- 
tionship with her mother and older sister. In 
her current situation of stress, she seemed to be 
inclined to re-establish such a relationship with 
her counselor in her attempt at solving her 
problem. The counselor who is aware of the 
alternatives—the client’s dealing with current 
stresses by an inclination to re-establish rela- 
tionships “transferred” from the past and, on 
the other hand, the client’s utilization of ego 
resources to master her current problems in a 
way appropriate to the present—can foster the 
latter. It must be added, however, that the 
transference of ‘positive’ elements from past 
relationships is not necessarily inimical to a 
counseling effort. It can be the basis of the 
friendly, cooperative, mutual relationship which 
makes counseling feasible and effective. 

The psychiatric consultant can be of help in 
elucidating another aspect of the counselor- 
client relationship. The counselor might react 
variously to different clients and types of clients 
in accordance with the counselor's characteristic 
reactions to people. The consultant can be of 
help in clarifying the nature of the counselor's 
reaction to his client and thereby foster the 
progress of the counseling effort. This function 
can be effected either in the course of the 
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counselor's general communications to the con- 
sultant or when the counselor is specifically 
aware of some difficulty in relationship to the 
client. This does not mean that the psychiatric 
consultation has to become a psychotherapeutic 
interview for the counselor. The psychiatrist, 
aware of this aspect of the counseling relation- 
ship, can integrate this knowledge in the for- 
mulations and suggestions he makes to the 
counselor. It seems to me that particularly 
noteworthy is the matter of the counselor's 
evaluation of the potential of the client. It 
sometimes becomes apparent that the counselor 
either expects too much of the client, that is, 
exhibits a sort of therapeutic zeal, or, on the 
other hand, seems to under-evaluate the client’s 
potential, tending to be overly protective and 
limiting in his attitude towards the client. This 
may be due to either the particular character 
structure of the client or his particular diff- 
culties, which may have specific personal mean- 
ing to the counselor or be related to not fully 
solved aspects of the counselor's personality. 
The consultation can occur either in a group 
staff meeting or in individual meetings with the 
particular counselor. Both have their advantages 
and disadvantages. For instance, the group 
staff consultation may provide an opportunity 
for the sharing of information and problems 
with the various members of the agency's staff 
and as a result of the interchange may lead to 
the development of helpful, workable shared 
viewpoints and principles. The individual 
counselor-psychiatrist consultation, however, has 
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the advantage of being more conducive to the 
dealing with specific elements in the counselor- 
client relationship. 

In addition to the foregoing functions, the 
consultant's activities in the agency provide an 
educational function for both counselor and 
psychiatrist.* Whereas the counselor’s compre- 
hensive viewpoint is enhanced by the integration 
of what the psychiatrist has to offer as regards 
individual psychodynamics, the psychiatrist, in 
turn, can profit by the assimilation into his 
total orientation of what the counselor has to 
offer as regards the social, cultural, and group 
emphasis characteristic of family centered 
counseling.§ 

In conclusion, I think it is worthwhile to 
re-emphasize the idea that psychiatric consul- 
tation works best in the framework of team- 
work, the maintenance of the professional 
identity of the transacting disciplines, a true 
mutual respect for one another’s viewpoint, 
along with a desire to answer the need for the 
other specialist’s contributions to the effecting 
of a comprehensive point of view. This has, 
unquestionably, become a necessity in the field 
of dealing with human behavior, since it has 
become so large in scope and detail as to defy 
complete mastery by any individual worker in 
the field. 


* Price, Morris H., ‘‘The Agency Psychiatrist as a Teach- 
ing Adjunct,"” The Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 30:137- 
142, Winter, 1953. 

5 Coleman, Jules V., ‘‘The Contribution of the Psychi- 
atrist to the Social Worker and to the Client,’’ Mental 
Hygiene, 37:249-258, April, 1953. 
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Psychiatric Consultation 


JOSEPH L. 


Executive Director, Jewish Family 


Dr. MILLER’s comments concerning the pu.- 
pose, the methods, and the use of psychiatric 
consultation are thorough and accurate. Social 
caseworkers would subscribe without dissent 
to his observations, suggestions, and cautions 
about the role of - psychiatric consultation in 
daily practice. Because Dr. Miller's remarks 
reflect the tested experience of caseworkers and 
psychiatrists who work together in behalf of 
our clients, it is unnecessary for me to retrace 
from the caseworker’s point of view the ground 
which Dr. Miller has so adequately covered. 
I therefore propose to underscore a few concepts 
which require special attention if counseling 
and psychiatry are to have a mutually profitable 
collaborative relationship. 

The careful individualization of each person 
and his problem is a core concept in family 
counseling. Among social caseworkers, con- 
sultation with a psychiatrist has long been 
established as one of the most effective aids 
in achieving this individualization. The con- 
sultative procedures in operation today grew out 
of our recognition may years ago that often the 
individual is a part of his problem, and that 
we needed a theory of human behavior as a 
scientific frame of reference against which to 
understand the special nature of each person and 
the special cast which his nature gives to his 
problem. The search for a theory of human 
behavior led to collaboration with psychoana- 
lytically oriented psychiatry. 

In the few years of graduate study which 
constitute professional education for the various 
fields of family counseling, the student acquires 
at best a limited fund of psychiatric knowledge 
which needs to be deepened and broadened 
through many years of on-the-job learning. 
Thus, consultation is not a special device for 
occasions when we are unusually perplexed, or 

* A paper delivered at the National Conference of the 


National Council on Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, August 26, 1955. 
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a crutch which is used in emergencies. Rather, 
psychiatric consulation grows logically and 
inevitably out of our daily methods of work 
and responsibilities. 

In a collaboration where one party is the 
learner and the other is the teacher, it is not 
always easy for the learner to have enough 
confidence in his knowledge and skill to dif- 
ferentiate and to retain his particular methods 
and practices. When one is growing up and 
feeling his way—as casework counseling was 
when it discovered how helpful psychiatry can 
be—he may come to lean too much upon his 
mentor. Dr. Miller's admonition for coun- 
seling to maintain its own identity as a helping 
discipline clearly differentiated from psychiatry 
was not conceived out of thin air. 

To maintain his identity easily, consistently, 
and meaningfully, the counselor must have a 
clear understanding concerning his area of 
competence, the technical equipment at his 
disposal, the potentialities and the limitations 
of his equipment, and a respect for his area 
of competence and equipment. This observa- 
tion is not an academic one. There are still far 
too many family counselors who are in awe of 
the psychiatrist and unsure of themselves in 
relation to his contribution to the clinical team. 

A consultation which determines that the 
agency and the counselor will continue as the 
agents of treatment should achieve several things 
which contribute to the counselor's sense of 
security as the appropriate helping person. The 
successful consultation defines case goals very 
precisely from the counseling point of view, 
it makes very clear why counseling is the 
treatment of choice, and it translates with 
clarity the psychodynamics of psychiatry into 
appropriate and specific counseling activity. 
Dr. Miller expresses the same thought when he 
says: 

The techniques ‘of putting into effect the case 
understanding which is contributed by the psychi- 
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atrist are the techniques of family counseling, not 
necessarily the techniques of psychotherapy as em- 
ployed by the psychiatrist. 


That, to my mind, is the crux of it. There is 
little profit in acquiring refined and subtle 
data if we can not use them effectively. 

How, then, do we use psychiatric consultation 
to arrive at these appropriate counseling tech- 
niques? We must recognize first that we are 
likely to get out of a consultation only what we 
bring to it in the way of pertinent data about 
the individuals involved. Both with case sit- 
uations which we will take to psychiatric con- 
sultation and those which we will treat without 
consultation, it is our objective to obtain enough 
pertinent data to make a tentative casework 
diagnosis in four to six interviews. Our focus 
in these early interviews—as well as during and 
after psychiatric consultation—is on the ego 
functioning of the client—on the part of his 
psyche which perceives the everyday world, 
comprehends it, governs and regulates action, 
and integrates it into his personal system of 
behavior. We are interested, too, in the breadth 
of the client’s living. Depth will come later 
on when we need it during treatment. Our 
initial interviews are therefore concerned with 
the what, and why, the when and the how of 
the problem the client brings to us, including 
everyday pressures and tensions created by the 
problem, the amount, source, function and ap- 
propriateness of his anxiety, how the client 
would like to change his problem, what he 
has done to change it, the many feelings and 
attitudes which are related to the problem, and 
the persons in his life who are associated with 
the problem. 

The total problem of the client, however, is 
not always confined within the counselor's 
special area of competence in diagnosis and 
treatment. The total problem, like the sub- 
merged part of an iceberg, sometimes shades 
off into hidden areas which are at best only 
partially accessible to all but the expert who 
has special equipment for probing the depths. 
In such situations we suspect that the hidden 
portions of the problem will be of crucial 
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importance to the client and to us as his 
counselor, and these are the cases we take to 
consultation for the additional psychiatric 
knowledge required to understand our client 
completely. 

Thus, after completing a period of initial 
exploration with a client, we. often have 
questions such as: 


Is it basic personality disturbance or objective 
situational stress which is crucial and decisive 
for our client at this time ? 

Ought this client be hospitalized ? 


If out-patient treatment is indicated, what is 
the appropriate treatment—family counseling 
or psychiatric help. In what way do the 
client’s ego strength and capacity for change 
bear upon this decision? Is the personality 
we are dealing with in need of rather direct 
guidance and a warmly sustaining relation- 
ship, or uncovering and insight techniques? 


Granted there is obvious pathology—it may 
be neurosis, character disorder, or psychosis 
—but the help our client wants is in relation 
to specific conflicts with his wife, or his child, 
or his job, or his education. These conflicts 
are, to be sure, affected by his total way of 
feeling, thinking and behaving. But these 
conflicts can also be isolated situationally 
apart from his total stream of living. Is 
there psychiatric backing for becoming en- 
gaged with our client in relation to these 
specific conflicts without trying to achieve 
radical characterological change? 

How can we accomplish a specific technical 
process which has given us difficulty so far— 
such as relieving intense guilt feeling a 
client has? 


The consultation should seek to relate findings 
to ego functioning and ego defenses, no matter 
how far away it strays into other areas of the 
psyche in elucidating the complete psychiatric 
knowledge required to understand the indi- 
vidual. Primarily, what the consultation un- 
covers about the pre-conscious and unconscious 
impulses and affects of the client will be related 
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to the situational problem which he brought to 
us. We need to understand unconscious proc- 
esses not so that we can open them up and meet 
them head on, but so that we can be aware of 
their action during the counseling process and 
thus be better able to control that process. 

May I offer two brief case illustrations at 
this point to make our theoretical discussion 
more concrete. The illustrations are ordinary 
ones from daily practice. 


A 28-year-old woman in marriage counseling, 
Mrs. A., expresses strong guilt repeatedly in inter- 
views about the great expense and inconvenience 
which she caused her husband a few years ago when 
she had a lengthy illness. This woman also gives 
a history of acting out her emotional problems in 
sexual behavior before marriage and once extra- 
maritally. In psychiatric consultation the counselor 
notes that he has had particular difficulty in helping 
Mrs. A. with her sense of guilt, and because of its 
pervasive nature and intransigence, raises question 
about its role in Mrs. A’s psychic life. The psychi- 
atrist notes that there has been no sexual acting out 
since Mrs. A’s illness and he connects this fact to 
her guilt. He points out that if we appease Mrs. 
A’s guilt, we might free her to move into extra- 
marital affairs once more. Thus, her guilt is a con- 
structive defense at the present time. In future 
contacts, the counselor will listen to Mrs. A’s ex- 
pressions of guilt without trying to handle them in 
any way. 

An 18-year-old boy—George—expresses intense 
feelings of being an unworthy person, complains of 
inability to concentrate, and characteristically sets 
standards of achievement for himself in school and 
in his relationships with boys and girls which doom 
him to failure even though he performs quite suc- 
cessfully in areas. His history reveals that his 
mother has been in a mental hospital since George 
was 6 months of age, and his father committed 
suicide when George was age 9. 

Psychiatric consultation finds George too weak at 
this point to experience the level of tension which 
would be required in psychiatric treatment. His 
core fear—when all the threads of his symptoms 
and history are pieced together—and the problem 
which claims priority in treatment as the keystone 
upon which all else rests—is seen as concern about 
becoming mentally ill like his mother and father. 
George pins so much anxiety on his inability to con- 
centrate because inability to concentrate suggests 
something is wrong with his cerebrum, ergo in the 
logic of his unconscious, he is insane. The psychi- 
atrist recommends the counselor handle this aspect 


of the problem by focusing on material and events 
in George's daily activity which obviously contra- 
dict any possibility of mental illness, and through 
a long-time counseling relationship which will serve 
to mirror George’s personal worth. Three and a 
half years later another consultation found George 
sufficiently strengthened ego-wise to undertake in- 
tensive psychotherapy for some unusually knotty 
problems of mixed masculinity-femininity identifica- 
tion. 


It is precisely in the area of an ego approach 
to the client that in the past we undervalued 
ourselves and overidentified with the psychi- 
atrist and his techniques. The frontiers and the 
potentialities of the ego are still not fully 
explored or understood. Several experimental 
projects are underway today in family casework 
which are addressed more pointedly and more 
insistently than ever before to the conscious 
life of the client. We are finding that we 
borrowed too indiscriminately from the tech- 
niques of the psychiatrist. I recall Dr. Jules 
Coleman writing. 


Casework" is the field of wider range and indica- 
tion, since it is more closely related to social process 
and convention. Psychotherapy’ has a much nar- 
rower range of indication and its field of helpful- 
ness is relatively limited. Its greatest usefulness is 
in the strictness by which its indications are set. . . 


In our recent experimental work we are find- 
ing that motivation to use counseling help can 
be stirred in people whom we had previously 
given up as hopeless; that the motivation is 
aroused by methods never or rarely used by psy- 
chiatrists; that interviewing husband and wife 
together in marriage problems is often more 
effective than our classical method adapted from 
psychiatric practice of treating them separately ; 
that we get better results with husbands and 
wives and parents and children when we share 
with them more openly than has been our cus- 
tom what we know diagnostically of their prob- 
lem; and that we often need to be helpful with 
the—sometimes small, sometimes large—con- 


1 For ‘‘casework’’ we could substitute the term ‘‘counsel- 
ing,’’ and for ‘‘psychotherapy’’ we could add parenthetically 
**psychiatric.”” 

3 “‘Distinguishing Between Psychotherapy and Casework,”’ 
Journal of Social Casework, 251, June, 1949. 
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crete, practical, troublesome problems of living 
which beset husbands, wives, parents, children, 
students, and employees, before we can engage 
them successfully in the intangible areas of 
emotional relationship. 

When we consider the large numbers of 
referrals to psychiatrists which do not take 
hold—referrals in which the client fails his first 
appointment, or drops out after a few interviews 
—when we consider the high mortality rate in 
child guidance clinics, I think we see that the 
indications for psychiatric treatment are narrow 
and exact; and we find added necessity to culti- 
vate and enrich our own techniques which over- 
lap with psychiatry at many points but which 
also have a distinctive rationale. 

I would like to comment briefly upon three 
other aspects of psychiatric consultation before 
I conclude. 

1. I particularly like Dr. Miller's comments 
concerning the client’s reaction to the counselor 
and the counselor's reaction to the client. One 
great advance occurred in the effectiveness of 
counseling when we learned to understand the 
client more adequately. The other great ad- 
vance occurred when we learned to understand 
ourselves more completely. A skilled and con- 
scious use of self in a relationship with the 
client is inextricably woven into all good coun- 
seling practice, 

2. Most family counseling agencies have an 
“open door’ policy to the community, and as 
a result we get some very sick people who 
threaten suicidal or homicidal behavior, or anti- 
social acting out. Psychiatric consultation is 
essential in these situations to have medical 
authority and responsibility for a plan of action. 
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3. To make maximum use of our consultant, 
he should be more than an occasional visitor to 
our case problems. He ought to be related in 
other ways to total agency operation. He should 
know about the level of development of our 
staff, so that he can relate his teaching in diag- 
nosis and treatment to the needs and abilities 
of the counselor as they exist at a given time. 
Further, the consultant should know about the 
core purposes of our agency and the make-up 
of the large numbers of typical case problems 
which never get to psychiatric consultation. 
Without this relationship to total agency pro- 
gram and operation, our consultant may get a 
distorted understanding of our role in the com- 
munity, for out of repeated contact with the 
illness in our caseloads, he may unwittingly 
come to see us in the role of a psychiatric clinic. 
Especially if the consultant respects our skill, 
and if there are not enough psychiatric treat- 
ment facilities in the community, he may be 
tempted to call upon us for a psychiatric func- 
tion. I can testify to this occurrence from per- 
sonal experience in dealing with schizophrenic 
clients. Several times we found ourselves per- 
forming ill-advised and very time-consuming 
treatment functions with the result that vitally 
needed casework services could not be rendered 
in afeas more appropriate to our agency purpose. 

If I have departed at times in this paper 
from 4 strict discussion of the purposes, proc- 
esses, and techniques of psychiatric consultation 
to the broader area of some of the relationships 
of counseling to psychotherapy, I did so out of 
the conviction that our use of consultation can 
become more effective as it is consciously re- 
lated to our special needs, functions, and skills. 
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The International Union of Family Organizations 
Nature and Aims of IUFO* 


REV. S. DE LESTAPIS, S.J. 
Institut social de l’action Populaire, 
Professor in the Catholic University of Paris 


IT Is clear that if families have a right to claim 
help and assistance from their governments, 
they also have a‘ right te claim cooperation, 
mutual help between themselves, and official 
representation before public authorities. There- 
fore, I believe here is the place for talking about 
the cooperation, the mutual help, and the official 
representation that families have obtained 
through the International Union of Family 
Organizations . . . the only International Union 
appointed by the United Nations to represent 
the family. 

Let me tell you about its history. The IUFO 
was born in 1947, at the end of an International 
Conference of Population and Family held in 
Paris. At that time nobody claimed to represent 
the family before the United Nations except the 
Democratic Women’s Movement, whose pro- 
communist minds and goal were well known. 
When Mr. Milhaud ratified, in the name of the 
United Nations, the choice of this young Inter- 
national Union of Family Organizations for 
the status of Nongovernmental Consultative In- 
stitution, one may realize this was a great 
victory. 

And indeed it has been. Since 1947 the 
IUFO? has grown, and worked very steadily for 
cooperation between family organizations in 
different countries and even between depart- 
ments of family policy within countries. After 
only eight years, [UFO includes not fewer than 
154 family organizations, from South Africa, 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Iran, Italy, Luxemburg, Peru, 


* A talk given at the annual meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, Minneapolis, August 26, 1955. 

1 The Secretary’s Office of the IUFO is in Paris, 28 Place 
St. Georges, (9°). One may get from this place the journal 
““Familles dans le Monde’ and the proceedings of former 
meetings. 
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Portugal, Saar, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Other 
countries have representation through a qualified 
member in the general committee. 

No doubt the particular character of the 
IUFO consists in the large diversity of its or- 
ganization members, which itself results from 
the great variety of problems affecting the 
family. 

The various organizations in the IUFO are 
classified in the,following manner: 

First: “Family Movements,” and Associations 
of Families in the proper sense. They number 
at present about 36 (4 from Belgium, 4 from 
Italy, 12 from France, etc.) 

Second: Institutions or Agencies, 103 taking 
care of family concerns, or providing for family 
needs, among which are: 7 Parents Associations, 
16 Women’s Associations, 13 Preparation for 
Marriage Groups (Argentina, Australia, U.S.A., 
U.K., Italy), 38 Social Agencies giving aid to 
the Family, 4 Family Help Agencies, 4 Institu- 
tions for democratic studies, etc. 

Third: Government Departments of Family 
Welfare: 15 (Belgium, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Greece, Israel, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden). 

In the U.S.A. the following are IUFO mem- 
bers: 

Active Members: American Association of 
Marriage Counselors. Family Life Bureau, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. Family 
Service Association of America. National 
Council on Family Relations. 

Associate Members: American Institute of 
Family Relations (Los Angeles). American 
Social Hygiene Association. Groves Conference 
on conservation of marriage and the family. 
National Legal Aid Association. Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America. 
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In countries where familial action and mutual 
help have not yet been sufficiently developed, 
it is most important that government depart- 
ments conducting family policy would be in 
touch with IUFO. Then indeed they could 
learn about initiative of a very truly familial 
character, and not be tempted to slip toward a 
kind of socialization hidden under the name 
of “Family Action.” 

The IUFO, for its international life, relies 
upon national committees officially acknowl- 
edged by the general Council. Here they are 
actually five—Belgium, France, U.K., Italy, 
Switzerland and a provisory one for the U.S.A. 

The actual chairman, elected at the 1954 
General Meeting in Stuttgart (Germany), is 
Dr. Ryckmans, a Belgian and former governor 
of Belgian Africa. 

The Board Committee consists of President, 
Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, Treasurer, 
and five members elected by the General Council 
of the Union. 


Activities of IUFO 
From its very beginning, the IUFO has 
shown itself mostly concerned with bringing 
in contact all those who care about the hap- 
piness and health of the family and encouraging 
them with useful exchanges, according to its 
bylaws, which want “to strengthen links be- 
tween all the families in the world.” 
Therefore, every year, meetings or preferably 
“Study Days” have been set up in a different 
country—on a particular subject: 
1948 Meeting: In Geneva—Juvenile Delin- 
queaty 
1949 Meeting: In Rome—Home Economics 
and the Modern World In- 


security 

1950 Meeting: Helsinki—Conditions of 
family living and housing in 
Scandinavia 


1951 Meeting: Brussels—Policy and Family 
Action. In this meeting a 
bill of rights of the family 





1953 Meeting: Lisbon—Social Techniques 

and the Family 

1954 Meeting: Stuttgart—The Rural family 

in the modern world, and 
family action in lower Wage 
Workers Families. 
Next year Will be in Amsterdam— 
1956 Meeting: About training and repre- 
sentation of ural area 
families, 

Besides these annual meetings, the [UFO has 
four technical commissions in different countries. 
These technicians, interested in the family in 
different countries, meet first on their own na- 
tional plan, and afterwards on the international 
one. These four commissions are as follows: 

1. Commission for Family Housing. 

2. Commission on Family Budgets. 

3. Commission for Marriage Counseling. 

4. Commission for Relationship between 

Parents and Teachers. 

Before ending this brief report, I want to 
say how the Marriage Counseling Commission, 
to which I have belonged since its inception, 
has been improving its work. I see its im- 
portance increasing from year to year. Since 
1952 it has met four times with David Mace 
as Chairman and Mr. Boudet as Secretary. The 
chief goal of this commission is to discover and 
take a census of marriage counseling agencies 
vw orking-throughout the world, and finally to 
facilitate an exchange of their experiences, I 
might remark that at the last meeting from 
July 21-22, in Switzerland, we were about 
forty-four from twelve different countries. In- 
formation was given about how marriage can 
be and has been approached in many countries 
from childhood—with respect to the family 
and its prerogatives. Among the subjects pro- 
posed for discussion, we chose these three: 

(a) Possibility of training children by pic- 
tures—actual experiences in different countries: 
Movie forum. (b) Different method actually 
successful in preparation for marriage: Talks— 


lectures—discussion groups, etc. (c) How to 


was defined. approach the masses of exceptional or distressed, 

1952 Meeting: Oxford—The Stability of the or only neglected, children and youngsters for 
Family this marriage preparation. Most interesting ex- 
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periences have been reported by Catholic chap- 
lains in the armed forces of Belgium and 
France. 

I also ought to mention the journal ‘Famille 
dans le Monde,” unhappily until now published 
only in French but with the hope of one day 
appearing in two languages, an English and 
a French Review. 

I should iike to emphasize the kind of repre- 
sentation the [UFO has set up before UNESCO 
in Paris, on matters which concern education 
or science, and the good relationship with the 
ILO in Geneva, with Council of Europe in 
Strasbourg, etc. 

Let me only say, as a conclusion, that the 
IUFO has proved its stability and its increasingly 
representative character from year to year, at 
least in the Old Continent and in U.N. special- 
ized organizations inside this Old Continent. 
Let me say that the universal wish of all Euro- 
pean nations is to have evidence and testimony 
that the New Continent also and, in fact, the 
USA wants to join their strength, their support, 
and their faith for helping the families in the 
world. We must strive to: 

1. Consolidate the very proper and inalien- 

able functions of the family in society. 

2. Develop mutual and loyal cooperation be- 
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tween families and their government, with 
special regard to the dignity of human 
life and the autonomy of human per- 
sonality. 

3. Then, last but not least, the time has come 
that the right of the family to demand 
economic, social and political representa- 
tion be recognized. 

Mrs. Eugenie Anderson put the finishing 
touch to her talk in showing the responsibilities 
of high income countries towards backward and 
still economically undeveloped nations. 

I dare say that this ought to be precisely the 
next step that the IUFO should make with the 
help and understanding that the U.S.A. always 
gives to the generous and unselfish causes in the 
world. In such a way could be established 
practical contacts between traditional families 
from Asia and Africa who seek for better inte- 
gration in modern society, and the families well 
aware of their autonomy and their responsibility 
in the technical civilization in which they have 
to live and which they have already partly 
mastered. 

The greatest problem of this century is to 
create a world in which economic and technical 
power will be subordinated to the moral and 
spiritual values which families require. 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, ALBERT BARRETT, 


GENERAL 
Bowman, Claude C.: Research in family dynamics: a 

criticism and a proposal, Social Forces, 34:201- 

207, March, 1956. 

The extensive use of questionnaires in the study 
of interpersonal family relations is criticized. The 
two basic assumptions implicit in such research are 
challenged: (1) that the dynamics of interpersonal 
relationships are simple, uncomplicated phenomena 
which can be reported in limited categories, and (2) 
that informants possess an articulate understanding 
of these phenomena so that they are able to report 
them accurately in terms of the questionnaire. The 
author suggests the clinical approach by family soci- 
ologists who have been trained in psychodynamics as 
a more appropriate technique which is also capable of 
progressive refinement. These clinical sociologists 
should not be psychotherapists, but they should be 
concerned with the development of a new body of 
theory of human dynamics. 


Gomberg, M. Robert: Family-oriented treatment of 
marital problems. Social Casework, 37:3-10, Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

The special aspects of family-oriented treatment of 
marital problems in a family agency focus attention 
on the interaction between husband and wife. A 
sound clinical understanding of each partner is es- 
sential, but it is equally important that the relationship 
between the partners be understood. One case is pre- 
sented and followed to completion. It is concluded 
that, whenever possible, treatment should be made 
available to both partners in the reciprocal relation- 
ships of marriage. The general trend is toward one 
person seeing both partners. - Finally, the casework 
treatment of marital problems must be based upon a 
psychosocial understanding of the two partners as 
individuals and of the interactive relationships be- 
tween them which functions as a “third force.” 


Harper, Robert and Frances: Are educators afraid of 
sex? The Humanist, 16:122-128, May-June, 1956. 
This article attempts to show that there is a 

trend toward emotional withdrawal from sex instruc- 

tion in family life education today. .The two main di- 

visions of retreating educators are: (1) the prudes 

who reject sex as a fit topic for discussion, and (2) 

the rationalizers or the intellectually sophisticated who 

are emotional fakes. Suggestions are then considered 
for reversing this trend. Among these recommenda- 
tions are: (1) emphasis upon sexual understanding as 
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essential to the development of a mature and in- 
tegrated personality; (2) educators for family life 
instruction should be recruited from the most mature, 
best integrated and self-understanding teachers; (3) 
such educators should be permitted to proceed fear- 
lessly and honestly with their work and not be under 
threat of loss of job; and (4) there is no effective 
alternative to the schools as the means of sexually 
educating our children. 


Linden, Maurice E.: The older person in the family. 
Social Casework, 37:75-81, February, 1956. 
Some of the forces in American society tend to 

undervalue senescence and to create a large group of 
elder-rejecting attitudes and impulses. It is pointed 
out how the treatment of the elder and his ultimate 
place in the family bear significantly upon ihe welfare 
and social orientation of subsequent generations. A 
large proportion of the factors contributing to the 
development of senility originate in human attitudes 
and psychological inclinations. This suggests that an 
important part of the complex of factors contributing 
to the psychological infirmities of aging is within 
man’s potential to manage and manipulate, and that 
much of what we see as senility today may be pre- 
vented in the future with appropriate mental and so- 
cial hygiene. 


Narain, Barkat: Family planning and community de- 
velopment programme. The Journal of Family 
Welfare (India), 2:85-88, March, 1956. 

Family planning is an integral part of the Com- 
munity Development Programme of India which cov- 
ers planned improvements in agriculture, communica- 
tions, cottage industries, medical and public health, 
and other matters. The aim of the Community Proj- 
ects Administration, Government of India, is that 
every family in the rural areas should have some kind 
of plan for their over-all improvement. At present 
over one hundred thousand villages with a population 
of seventy-eight million are in this program, and the 
remainder of rural India will be included within the 
near future. 


Reiss, Ira L.: The double standard in premarital sex- 
ual intercourse; a neglected concept. Social Forces, 
34:224-230, March, 1956. 

Sociology textbooks on marriage and the family 
neglect any detailed discussion of the double standard 
of premarital sexual intercourse. A more precise 
knowledge of the double standard may be important 
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for understanding many phases of courtship and mar- 
riage behavior. Several hypothesized characteristics 
of this standard are discussed. The double standard 
encourages the occurrence of sexual relations outside 
the groups with which one has established identity; 
it leads to contradictory behavior by encouraging vir- 
ginity in prospective wives but not in other females; 
it is at variance with our society's value of justice; it 
tends to interfere with a mutually satisfying sexual 
adjustment; and it is declining in social acceptance. 


Stein, Martin H.: The marriage bond. The Psycho- 

analytic Quarterly, 25:238-258, April, 1956. 

This is a discussion of a determinant, an uncon- 
scious fantasy which occurred in the marriages of 
four neurotic men whose cases are presented in the 
article. In its simplest form the fantasy may be ex- 
pressed as ‘‘My wife is my phallus” or “The woman is 
an appendage of my body.” This fantasy played a 
significant part in the serious marital problems of 
these patients. Its clinical importance had to be 
understood and worked through before progress could 
be made in solving their marital problems. 


Thomas, John L., S. J.: Theory and research in 
family sociology. The American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review, 15:104-116, June, 1955. 

This paper is in three parts: (1) trends in the 
study of the family in the three historical periods 
1895 to 1914, 1915 to 1926, and 1927 to the present; 
(2) some characteristics of the major studies most 
frequently cited in the marriage literature, particularly 
those of Davis, Dickinson, Burgess, Cottrell, Locke, 
Wallin, and Terman; and (3) some major issues in 
contemporary family theory and research. Most of 
these and other studies have been of educated, middle- 
class, non-Catholic, urban families. The author also 
criticizes some current concepts as meaningless or 
vague. 


RESEARCH 


Ackerman, Nathan W. and Marjorie L. Behrens: A 
study of family diagnosis. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1:66-78, January, 1956. 

This paper is a report of an ongoing study in 
which the focus of attention is on the integration of 
an emotionally disturbed individual with the psycho- 
social structure of his family. The over-all objectives 
are to establish criteria for “family diagnosis,” 
a classification of the emotional functioning and men- 
tal health of family groups, and to find ways of cor- 
relating the pathology of individual members with 
the pathology of the family unit. In the process of 
determining psychosocial family composition, thirty- 
six lower middle-class, Jewish families were analyzed. 
The analysis always begins with the nature of the 
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marital relationship. One of the major findings in 
this area was that the dominant motivation for mar- 
riage appeared to be a need for a substitute protective 
parent in the marital partner and for a refuge from 
one’s own family and parents. 


Bornston, Frieda L. and James C. Coleman: The rela- 
tionship between certain parents’ attitudes toward 
child rearing and the direction of aggression of 
their young adult offspring. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 12:41-44, January, 1956. 

The present investigation was concerned with the 
relationship between certain attitudes of the mother as 
a parent and the direction of aggression elicited by 
mildly frustrating situations in her college offspring. 
Some findings were: the greater the tendency for the 
mother to be domineering, the greater was the ten- 
dency for the child to react to frustration by hostile 
aggression directed either toward environment or 
self; the greater the tendency for the mother to be 
ignoring, the greater was the tendency for the child 
to respond with hostile aggression directed either to- 
ward environment or self. 


Kirkendall, Lester A.: Premarital sex relations: the 
problem and its implications. Pastoral Psychology, 
7:46-53, April, 1956. 

A sharp controversy over acceptable premarital sex 
standards is developing. Kinsey's report has indicated 
that premarital intercourse is becoming an acceptable 
pattern. However, a mistake is made when the prob- 
lem is emphasized es one of sex rather than one of 
human relationships. Improvement of human rela- 
tionships is necessary. The author tells of his find- 
ings in systematically conducting interviews over a 
period of several years with college level men. He 
reports: (1) that improved personal relationships 
must be the main concern and not sex per se; (2) 
the rhinister should not, in the role of counselor, force 
young people into any pattern of sex behavior; (3) 
there is a need to be realistic about existing sex pat- 
terns; and (4) there is a need to build a different 
concept of the nature of sex and sex education. 


Klatskin, Ethelyn H., Edith B. Jackson and Louise C. 
Wilkin: The influence of degree of flexibility in 
maternal child care practices on early child be- 
havior. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 26: 
79-93, January, 1956. 

Fifty records of primiparous mothers were selected 
from the files of the Yale Rooming-In Project. The 
data (prenatal interviews, hospital record data, 
psychological examination, home visits by social 
worker, and mother’s report by questionnaire at one-, 
two-, and three-year intervals) were analyzed statisti- 
cally. Judges independently rated the mother’s child 
care practices and the child’s behavior. Permissive- 
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ness to rigidity was judged in the mother’s practice of 
child care. The child’s behavior was judged in four 
areas: (1) feeding; (2) sleeping; (3) toileting; and 
(4) socialization and emotional adjustment. It was 
found that in the first year, deviant maternal practices 
in sleep were associated with problem behavior in 
children. In the second and third years, significant 
relationships were found between deviant maternal 
practices and behavior problems of children in all 
four areas. 


Saenger, Gerhart: Male and female relations in the 
American comic strip. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
19:194-205, Summer, 1955. 

This is a report of an analysis of male and female 
roles and interpersonal relations between the sexes as 
found in comic strips. The study is based on all 
comic strips appearing in the nine leading New York 
City newspapers as of October, 1950, and running 
for twenty consecutive editions. This content analysis 
describes the social milieu of the strips, the personality 
traits of the major characters, their goals in life, and 
the reflection in the cartoons of the conflict between 
real and ideal marriage relationships. 


Opler, Marvin K.: The influence of ethnic and class 
subcultures on child care. Social Problems, 3: 12- 
21, July, 1955. . 

The author investigates three of the basic premises 
of the Ruth Benedict school of anthropologists: one, 
the culture pattern is shaped to an archetype and is 
relatively stable through time since the new genera- 
tions are molded in this image; two, differences in 
these types of culture are wholly psychological in 
nature; and three, the basic infantile disciplines (nurs- 
ing, weaning, toilet training, etc.) are a primary key 
to the explanation of the complexities of the cultural 
way of life. Data on the Irish, Italian, German, 
Czech, Slovakian, and Puerto Rican populations of 
New York City; the first, second, and third genera- 
tion Japanese in America and the Japanese in Japan; 
and the Utes, the Apache, the Hopi, and the Navajo 
Indians were investigated to determine the validity 
of these premises. Some of the evidence was taken 
from the author's own research and the rest from the 
published research of others. The conclusions reject 
the premises. The first fails to account for the metro- 
politan society in which subcultural ethnic and status 
groupings undergo different rates of acculturation in 
accordance with the conditions in the host and original 
culture. The second fails to recognize the significance 
of the historical, social, and economic conditions under 
which the culture patterns exist. And the last mini- 
mizes the influences of the socialization of the child 
during its initial contacts with extra-familial groups 
in which the parental group participates. 
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Scates, Douglas E.: Education for personal and family 
living in public schools: a sample survey. Social 
Hygiene Papers, 18-26, December, 1955. 

This study was undertaken in an effort to throw 
some light on the extent to which public schools 
emphasize the human problems of personal and group 
living. Replies to a letter of inquiry were received 
from 190 school systems throughout the country— 
an average of four per state. Education for per- 
sonal and family living designated a broad, complex 
area including certain aspects of physical health, men- 
tal health, personal development, interpersonal rela- 
tions, human reproduction, and moral spiritual values. 
The results of the survey are tabulated according to 
major regions and size of city for both elementary 
and high school systems. Data are given on special 
courses, special training for teachers, and descriptions 
of current programs. For example, one half of the 
high schools in the study offered special courses with 
such phrases in their titles as ‘family living,” “family 
problems,” or their equivalent. 


Stewart, Francis G.: The content of pre-marital in- 
struction by 134 Protestant clergymen. Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1955. 

This was a study to determine the principal con- 
tent of pre-marital interviews conducted by a selected 
group of Protestant ministers, to ascertain what young 
people who have been married by these ministers 
consider to be important content in instruction for 
marriage, to learn the couples’ opinions concerning 
what they received, and to suggest some implications 
of the findings. Content was the central emphasis in 
a majority of the interviews. Of the seven topics 
most often presented, three were in the area of “‘sex,”’ 
and ome each in the areas of “religion and ethics,” 
“family economics,” “pre-marriage problems,” and 
“two or three generation adjustments.” The young 
people expressed a desire to receive more informa- 
tion than had been given them in all areas except sex. 
The ministers apparently need more academic and 
clinical training for their work of pre-marital coun- 


seling. 


Thomason, Bruce: Marital sexual behavior and total 
marital adjustment: a research report. Chapter 14 
in Sexual Behavior in American Society, edited by 
Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia Fleis Fava, New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1955. 
Utilizing a composite and inclusive index, Thoma- 

son found a significant relationship between certain 

specific factors in marital sexual behavior and the 
quality of total marital adjustment. The research gives 
support to most of the explicit and implicit conclu- 
sions drawn by Dr. Kinsey and his associates. Its sig- 
nificance, however, lies in the fact that it utilized 
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several aspects of marital sexual behavior and the 
relationship of each to total marital adjustment rather 
than the single factor of orgasm adequacy of the 
wife as utilized by Kinsey. The several sex factors 
which significantly differentiated or determined the 
quality of total adjustment were climax capacity of the 
wife, length of time after marriage within which 
climax first occurred for the wife, the degree of mu- 
tuality between spouses as to the time of reaching 
climax, self-rating on the degree of sexual adjustment, 
sexual intercourse by mutual desire, mate’s willingness 
and ability to have intercourse as often as they wished 
it, and general rating on the sexual attractiveness of 
the mate. 


Traynor, Victor J., $.J.: Urban and rural mixed mar- 
riages. Social Order, 6:154-158, April, 1956. 
The mixed marriage situation in this Canadian 

Catholic diocese differs considerably in certain re- 

spects from those found in many sections in the 

United States. In certain studies in the United 

States it was found that there was an inverse cor- 

relation between the proportion of Catholics in the 

population and mixed marriage rates: the greater the 
proportion of Catholics the fewer the number of 
mixed marriages. In the rural areas of this Canadian 
diocese this same relationship was found, but in the 
urban parishes just the opposite relationship was 
discovered. Furthermore, the consequent religious 
defections in this study are fewer than those resulting 
from mixed marriages in certain areas in the United 

States; and the number of conversions to the Catholic 

faith of non-Catholic marital partners is much higher. 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE 


Pastoral counseling—its relation and differentiation 
from the other helping professions, a special issue. 
Pastoral Psychology, 7, March, 1956. 

This special issue is devoted to a discussion of 
psychotherapy and counseling in the ministry and an 
examination of certain moral and religious issues 
relating to counseling. 

Abstracts in English of the following foreign language 
articles appear in Sociological Abstracts, 4, 2, April, 
1956. 

Aries, Philippe: Sur les origines de la contraception 
en France (On the origins of contraception in 
France). Population, 8:465-472, July-September, 
1953. 

Henry, Louis: Vues sur la statistique des familles 
(Some observations on family statistics). Popula- 
tion, 8:473-490, July-September, 1953. 


van Leeuwen, B., OFM (Wychen, Netherlands): Das 
ansteigen und absinken des umfanges der mische- 
hen von Katholiken in den Niederlanden (Rise and 
decline of the number of mixed marrying Catholics 
in the Netherlands). Social Kompas, 2:1-27, May- 
June, 1954-55. 

Ponsioen, G., SCJ (The Hague): De wijziging in de 
gezinsstructuur (Changes in family structure). 
Social Kompas, 2:159-163, 1954-55. 


Willems, Emilio (Vanderbilt U): A familia Portu- 
guesa contemporanea (The Portuguese family to- 
day). Sociologia, 17:3-55, March, 1955. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


Our members have been attending many 
annual meetings and conferences; here are a 
few reports that have come in... . The 
Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Re- 
lations met on the campus of Gonzaga Univer- 
sity in Spokane, Washington, April 5-7. The 
Conference included one joint session with the 
Washington State Home Economics Association, 
at which Dr. Edward V. Pope of the Federal 
Agricultural Extension Service, Washington, 
D.C., was the keynote speaker. Officers elected 
for the coming year were President, Mrs. 
Roberta Frasier, Chairman of the Department 
of Child Development, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; and Secretary, Mrs. Carol 
Stone, Junior Rural Sociologist, State College 
of Washington, Pullman... . 

Also in April The Northern California 
Council on Family Relations held a one-day 
conference on Divorce: Its Impact on the 
Family, Principal participants included Mrs. 
Dorothy Westby-Gibson, Dr. Judson T. Landis, 
Judge Cecil Mosbacher, Mrs. Helen Herrick, Dr. 
Christine Sears, Dr. Duncan V. Gillies, Dr. 
Thomas M. Poffenberger, Reverend Howard 
Busching, Dr. Malcolm A. Sowers, and Kathryn 
Gehrels. . . . 

Heredity and Family Life was the topic 
discussed by George W. Beadle, President of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, O. Meredith Wilson, President, 
University of Oregon, and Ralph Huestis, 
Biology Professor at the May Conference of the 
Oregon Coordinating Council on Social Hygiene 
and Family Life. Also at this meeting was a 
premiere showing of Human Heredity, the new 
E. C. Brown Trust film, sequel to Human 
Growth... . 

STATE CONFERENCES were held this 
spring by Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia. 
Dr. Bernice Moore, student of the late Ernest 
R. Groves and well known as author and 
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lecturer, was keynoter in the Georgia meeting 
held in conjunction with the Georgia Mental 
Health Association in Savannah, Georgia, on 
“The Family—Builder of Mental Health’; a 
panel, representing the memberships in the 
conference, discussed how state and local organ- 
izations build mental health through services 
to families. Miss.’s Council on Family Relations 
met at Miss. Southern College April 20-21 for 
its 4th Annual Meeting. The Virginia Council 
held its Annual Meeting and Seminar on May 
4, 1956, at Richmond. The topic was ‘What is 
Parenthood Without Hokum?”... . 

A SYMPOSIUM “The Family In A Chang- 
ing Society” was held at the University of 
Alabama May 11-12 as a part of the University's 
125th Anniversary observance. Dr. Earl Koos 
of Florida State University was the guest 
speaker and conference consultant. ... THE 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS celebrated 
its twenty-five founding and forty-three years 
of teaching service May 11, with Miss Catherine 
Dennis, President of A.H.E.A. as the guest 
speaker. ... 

The role of the court in family life was the 
general topic of two annual Council meetings in 
Ohio and Minnesota. In March at Toledo dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ohio Conference 
on Family Relations, Judge Paul W. Alexander 
of the Lucas County Family Court and his staff 
presented a case of a “family in trouble” and 
illustrated an interdisciplinary approach to help- 
ing such families. Officers of the Ohio Council 
for the coming year include Dr. Jerome D. 
Folkman, President; Mrs. Gertrude E. Hen- 
dricks, President Elect; Dr. Atlee S. Stroup, 1st 
Vice President; Dr. Marvin Koller, 2nd Vice 
President; Dr. John Crist, 3rd Vice President; 
Dr. Donald Longworth, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
and Dr. Christine Hillman, Editor.... “Help- 
ing Family Problems in the Hennepin County 
Court” was the topic at the annual May meeting 
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of The Minnesota Council On Family Life. 
A panel consisting of Judge Thomas Tallakson, 
Reverend Paul Kelley, Mrs. Grace Mayberg, 
representing law, ministry, and social work, 
discussed the domestic relations practice of Mr. 
Jackson N. Willis, Case Supervisor of the Do- 
mestic Relations Division of the Hennepin 
County Department of Court Services. . . . 

The Colorado conference at its annual meet- 
ing in April elected new officers. President for 
the coming year is Dr. W. Arthur Shirey; Vice 
President, Mrs. Lucille Fee; Secretary, Miss 
Henrietta Schwarzler; and Treasurer, Dr. 
Charles Knight. 

Members, departments, councils are doing 
exciting things.... Ray E. Baber, F. Ivan Nye, 
Harvey J. Locke, and Charles E. Bowerman gave 
papers on family behavior at the recent meetings 
of the Pacific Sociological Society. ... Robert 
Foster of the Marriage Counseling Training 
Program, The Menninger Foundation in To- 
peka, Kansas, reports on an expanded family 
counseling program integrated with the total 
Menninger Foundation program. .. . 

Reuben Hill and his associates at Nort 
Carolina are developing a ‘Propositional In- 
ventory of Marriage and Family Behavior.” 
Empirical research and informed speculation 
pieces will be examined and codified; and a 
finished inventory will present a list of sub- 
stantive findings and hypotheses, the methods 
used, and conceptual approach in each research. 
Such an inventory will be a valuable tool for 
the researcher in eliminating duplication of 
work already done and as a timesaver in re- 
viewing the literature for earlier studies of his 
problem. We look forward to this publication. 
Professor Hill in August and September will be 
visiting research centers where work on the 
family is being done in Europe. He will also 
attend the meetings of the International Union 
of Family Organizations in The Hague and will 
present a paper on ‘“The Family and the Chang- 
ing South” at the Third World Congress of 
Sociology in Amsterdam. 

Professor Claude E. Arnett directed a Mar- 
tiage and Family Workshop at Kansas State 
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Teachers College from June 4 to June 22. The 
consultant was Dr. Lawrence Bee of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He was assisted by Dr. 
Morton McCluggage of the University of 
Kansas, Dr. Amy Gerling of the University 
of Wichita, Mrs. Leila Myers, Director of the 
Kansas Mental Hygiene Association, Professor 
Roy Durham of the college staff. 

The family research program at Iowa State 
College has been expanded and now includes 
a long-term study of family decision making. 
Work has already been begun, under the 
direction of Professor William F. Kenkel, and 
reports on spousal roles and influence patterns 
in family decision making will soon be avail- 
able. Iowa State College enjoys continued suc- 
cess with its somewhat novel course, ‘“The Pro- 
fessional Person and Families.” The course is 
designed to give insight and understanding of 
the dynamics of family living to those whose 
professional activities will necessitate working 
with families. 

The University of Pennsylvania Press pub- 
lished in June a volume entitled The Large 
Family System, by James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor S. Boll, of the William T. Carter 
Foundation, University of Pennsylvania. This 
represents a six-year study of one hundred 
families, each with six or more children. A 
companion study of the two-child family, to 
be conducted by Drs. Bossard and Boll, is now 
under way. Grants from the William T. Carter 
Foundation and the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Research of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have been made for the conduct of this 
study. It is expected it will be completed in 
1957. Dr. Eleanor S. Boll, Research Associate 
of the William T. Carter Foundation and As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is conducting a time-series 
study of mothers’ functions, to be completed by 
the end of 1956. The study is being made 
under a grant from the Committee for the 
Advancement of Research of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Judson T. Landis, President of the National 
Council on Family Relations, will be the official 
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delegate of the NCFR to the International 
Family Conference at The Hague, September 
3-8, 1956. The National Council on Family 
Relations is a member of the International 
Union of Family Organizations which sponsors 
the International Family Conference. Dr. 
Landis will also read a paper, “Some Aspects of 
Family Instability in the United States,” before 
the Third World Congress of Sociology at 
Amsterdam, August 22-29. 

Professor Hilda Weiss-Parker reports on an 
interesting Marriage and the Family course 
geared for the Adult Education program at 
Brooklyn College. The course is unusual in 
that: First, there are only eight weeks, two 
hours weekly, in a term; second, adult education 
students’ background varies greatly and ranges 
from having finished elementary school to grad- 
uate students, in age from sixteen to seventy; 
third, since no rigid schedule is adhered to, 
discussions that follow a short introductory 
lecture cover all fields the students bring up. 
The course gives an anthropological or cross- 
cultural background and covers dating to court- 
ship, engagement, wedding, honeymoon, hus- 
band-wife relationships, and parent-child rela- 
tionships. 

Professor Herman Lantz of Southern Illinois 
University reports an expanded program in the 
family field. Course offerings include The 
Social Psychology of the Family; Marriage and 
Parenthood; Dating, Courtship, and Marriage, 
a practical course for freshmen without social 
science background ; Survey Course in Marriage 
Counseling; and Problems of Later Maturity. 
They also have a marriage counseling center 
which offers services to University students as 
well as residents of the area. Dr. J. S. McCrary 
has been engaged in teaching and counseling in 
the family life program. Also, at the present 
time there is a research program dealing with 
matriarchal patterns in American rural families. 

Meetings, future and past, new bulletins, mis- 
cellany.... The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Family Life Association will be held in Em- 
poria, Kansas, October 4-5-6. It will be a 
joint meeting with the Kansas Mental Hygiene 
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Association and the Kansas Council of Children 
and Youth. The main addresses for the Family 
Association part of the meeting will be given 
by Dr. Paul Popenoe of the American Institute 
of Family Relations and Dr. Edward D. Green- 
wood of the Menninger Foundation. The gen- 
eral theme for the three-day conference will be 
the “Challenge of the Teen-ager.” The subject 
will be considered from the point of view of 
the home, the church, the school, the courts, 
and the community. 

Social Studies for Children is the latest mem- 
bership service bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Teachers 
and supervisors will find understanding and 
help in planning and carrying out the social 
studies program in the kindergarten, primary, 
and intermediate grades. Parents who want to 
know the ‘‘why” of curriculum organization will 
find understanding and encouragement through 
theory and explanatory anecdotes. Copies cost 
75¢ each and can be obtained by writing to 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Suite 300, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

New research findings and trends in many 
aspects of mental health were shared by about 
four thousand professional men and women 
during the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion’s thirty-third annual meeting in New York 
City, March 15-17. Principal topics of discus- 
sion were juvenile delinquency, mental health in 
schools, psychiatric treatment of children, psy- 
chiatric clinic practices and procedures, and 
adult psychotherapy. A total of sixty-five sci- 
entific papers were presented. In addition, 
twenty workshop sessions, each with a limited 
audience, provided opportunities for thorough 
discussion of major problems in the field. 
Selected mental health films were shown, as 
well as technical and commercial exhibits, Or- 
thopsychiatry is concerned with a “clinical team’’ 
approach to prevention and treatment of be- 
havior and emotional problems by persons of 
different professional backgrounds. The as- 
sociation, with headquarters at 1790 Broadway, 
New York, is a membership society of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and psychiatric social 
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workers who have had ‘clinical team” ex- 
perience, and persons in related fields including 
education, sociology and anthropology who have 
made special contributions to orthopsychiatry. 
Members come from all parts of the United 
States, Canada, and abroad. 

Don Gray and Bill Genne, associates of 
David B. Treat, President elect of the NCFR, 
have prepared an attractive brochure designed to 
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explain and interest persons in the Council. 
Copies for distribution can be obtained from 
Mrs. Margaret Benton, Office Manager, 1219 
University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 

Round-up time in Boston. ... Attend the 
annual NCFR Conference and meeting August 
16, 17, 18; it will be an outstanding occasion. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE AND ANNUAL MEETING—AUGUST 16-18, 1956 


BosTON UNIVERSITY, HAYDEN HALL 
685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROGRAM 
Theme: Mental Health, Marriage, and the Family 





PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS OF N.C.F.R. 
BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


Meetings of Executive Committee, Board of 
Directors (old and new) and Editorial Board 
will meet at Hayden Hall, 9:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. and 7:00-9:00 P.M. on Tuesday and 








Wednesday, August 14 and 15. 





NOTE: SPECIAL FEATURE 


The National Institute of Mental Health, The Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health and The Massa- 
chusetts Association for Mental Health are not only 
furnishing the N.C.F.R. with speakers for General 
Sessions but providing us with a Consultant Service as 
well. Alan Miller, M.D. represents NIMH, Mr. 
Edward Linzer the NAMH, Dr. Samuel Grob and 
Mr. Edward Lichtenstein the MAMH. Requests for 
appointments should be made at the Registration Desk 
as early during the Conference as possible. 


THE REGISTRATION DESK will be open 
Wednesday from 4:00 until 8:00 P.M. and at 9:00 
A.M. each Conference day, in Hayden Hall, 685 
Commonwealth Avenue. Dr. John T. Greene, Boston 
University, is Chairman of Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee. 


Those holding advance reservations may go di- 
rectly to Shelton Hall, 91 Bay State Road, or Myles 
Standish Hall, 30 Bay State Road. 


FOR WEDNESDAY ARRIVALS, the Mass Media 
Section will show selected films, two sessions, for 
use in family life education activities. At the Regis- 
tration Desk you will receive a list and description of 
the films to be shown as well as time and place. 


7:30 P.M. Preview and discussion of new films, 
Hayden Hall. 

Presiding: Wallace Fulton, Equitable Life Insurance 
Society, Chairman, Mass Media Section. First 
showing in New England of the new film 
“Human Heredity.” Introduction by Theodore 
B. Johannis for the E. C. Brown Trust. Round- 
up discussions led by Wallace Fulton and 
Theodore B. Johannis. “The Special Case for 
Film Reviewing.” 
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Thursday, August 16 


7:30-8:30 A.M. Breakfast 

9:00 A.M. Registration (continued) 

9:30 A.M. First General Session, Hayden Auditorium 
Presiding: Judson T. Landis, President, N.C.F.R. 
Invocation: Reverend Arthur Tripp, Arlington 

Street Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Greetings: Dr. Harold Case, President, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Presentation of President: Gladys Groves, Past 
President, N.C.F.R. Judsou T. Landis, De- 
partment of Home Economics, University of 
California, Berkeley. Keynote Address: “The 
Challenge of Family Life Education.” 

“What We Know About the Family and Its Mental 
Health Functioning,” John Spiegel, M.D., Lec- 
turer in Social Relations, Department Social 
Relations, Harvard University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; A. R. Mangus, Ph.D., Professor, 
Sociology and Rura! Sociology, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussant and Discussion Leader: Gerald Leslie, 
Ph.D. Purdue University, Lafayette. 

12:00-1:00 P.M. Luncheon 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Thursday Afternoon, August 16 


1:30-3:00 P.M. 
I. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Colleges. Hayden Hall, Room 116 


Section Chairman: Robert O. Blood, Jr., Department 
of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Michigan. 

“Teaching Ethical Values Through the Marriage 
Course.” 
Presiding: Hazel Ingersoll, Department of Family 
Relations and Child Development, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Pro: Henry A. Bowman, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Con: Richard Kerckhoff, Merrill Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
II. Religion and the Family. Hayden Hall, Room 
222 

Section Chairman: Reverend Wesley A. Kemp, First 

Methodist Church, Rockaway, New Jersey. 
“The Relationship of Religious Influences to Family 
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Stability and Its Effect Upon the Mental 
Health of the Individual.” 

Reverend Wesley A. Kemp, Pastor, First Metho- 
dist Church, Rockaway, New Jersey. (Intro- 
duction of the theme and participants) 

Dr. Henry R. Brandt, Teacher-Counselor, The 
Clara Elizabeth Fund For Maternal Health, 
Flint, Michigan. (From the viewpoint of a 
counselor to parents and families) 

Reverend LeRoy Loats, Presbyterian Chaplain, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. (From the viewpoint of a coun- 
selor to college students ) 

Sister Loretta Maria, Director, Department of 
Sociology, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, 
New Jersey; Chairman, Committee on Edu- 
cation, Morris County Mental Health Assn. 
(From the viewpoint of a counselor to col- 
lege girls) 

Chaplain Keith Keidel, Protestant Chaplain, State 
Mental Hospital, Greystone Park, Morris 
Plains, New Jersey. (From the viewpoint 
of a counselor to the mentally-disturbed ) 

Discussant: Lester Dearborn, Director, Counsel- 
ing Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Questions and discussion from the floor. 


III. International Section. Hayden Hall, Room 224 
Section Chairman: Eugene Link, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
“The Family Approach to International Under- 

standing.” 
Dorothy Fahs Beck, Family Service Association— 
Middle East 
Beulah M. Link, Family Life Studytour Leader— 
Israel. 
Film on Kibbutz Life. 
Paul Landis, State College of Washington— 
Europe. 
Film on Family Life in Kenya. 


3:30-5:00 P.M. 

IV. Marriage and Family Research. Wayden Hall, 
Room 116 

Section Chairman: Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

“Differences in Stress and Ethnic Family Back- 
ground.” Paul Barrabee, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

“Some Characteristics of Parents of Asthmatic 
Children.” George Fitzelle, Division of Child 
Development and Family Relations, School of 
Home Economics, University of California at 
Los Angeles, California. 

“Family Relationships as Viewed by Teenagers.” 
Stanley E. Fowler, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mississippi Southern College, Missis- 
sippi. 

V. Parent Education. WHayden Hall, Room 222 

Section Chairman: David Rauch, Adult Parent and 
Family Life Education, Great Neck Public 
Schools, Great Neck, New York. 
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Opening Session 
Presentation of an actual case record of a parent 
discussion group. Salvatore Ambrosino, Staff mem- 
ber—Child Study Association of America, New 
York City. 
Workshop Groups 
Using the case record as a focus, the section will 
be divided into groups of ten for thorough dis- 
cussion of topics pertinent to group parent educa- 
tion such as: Who attends discussion groups; why 
do they attend; what should be the role of the 
leader; planning content material; handling individ- 
ual problems of group members; relationships be- 
tween group education and group therapy; meaning 
of anxiety in group education; evaluation of parent 
groups; and similar topics. 
Workshop Consultant: Ernest Osborne, Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Life, Teachers 
Co’ Columbia University, New York. 

Johr. hantiny, Child Weifare, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Ralph Eckert, Family Relations, The University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 

David L. Levine, Schuvl of Social Welfare, The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. 

Mae T. Mooney, Director, Family Life Educa- 
tion, Family Service Association of Greater 
Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Harriet C. Nash, Consultant on Early Childhood 
and Parent Education, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

Edward V. Pope, Extension Specialist in Child 
Development and Parent Education, Federal 
Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Aaron M. Stern, M.D., Hemlock Drive, Orange, 
Connecticut. 

Myra De Haven Woodruff, Chief, Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
New York State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 

Special Workshop meeting for people who will 
be in attendance at the Conference on Thurs- 
day and Friday only but not Saturday. 
Gladys G. Jenkins, Parent Group Leader, 
Anniston Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


VI. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Schools. Hayden Hall, Room 224 


Section Chairman: Dale L. Womble, Division of 
Home and Family, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

“School Administrators Examine Family Life Educa- 
tion.” 
Paul Gossard, Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 
Douglass Brown, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Miss Helen Vazanian, Principal, Day Junior 
High School, Newton, Massachusetts. 
“Counseling the Adolescent—Possible Approaches.” 
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George H. Finck, Marriage and Family Coun- 
selor, Juvenile Welfare Board, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Mrs. Marjorie Cosgrove, Director, Family Life 
Education, Highland Park, Michigan. 


Thursday, August 16, 6:30 P.M. 


Fellowship Dinner 
Hayden Hall 


Presiding: Mildred Morgan, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida, Chairman, Membership 
Development Committee. Roll Call of State and 
Regional Councils. 

“Memories, Mummies or Members?” David B. 
Treat, Director, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, 
Michigan, President-Elect, N.C.F.R. 

Boston Tea Party—Hosts, New England Council on 
Family Relations, Lester Dearborn, President. 


Friday Morning, August 17 


9:00 A.M. Second General Session, Hayden Auditor- 
torium. 

Presiding: Alden Eberly, Associate General Secre- 
retary, Boston Y.M.C.A. 

“Ways in Which the Mental Health of the Family 
Can be Improved.” Alan Miller, M.D., Di- 
rector, Mental Health Study Center, National 
Institutes of Health, College Park, Maryland. 

Margery King, Ph.D., Director, Toronto Branch, 
Canadian Mental Health Association, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Discussant: Marvin Sussman, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

10:30 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Council. 
Hayden Auditorium. 

Presiding: Judson T. Landis, President, N.C.F.R. 

12:00-1:00 P.M. Luncheon 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Friday Afternoon, August 17 
1:30-3:00 P.M. 
I. Marriage and Family Counseling. Hayden Hall, 
Room 116 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary Osborne, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, New York City. 

“Mental Health Approaches to Marriage Counsel- 
ing.” Mrs. Emily H. Mudd, Director, Marri- 
age Council of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussant: Aaron Rutledge, Leader of the Coun- 
seling Service and Counseling Training Pro- 
gtam, Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


II. Family Development Through Cooperative Nur- 
sery Schools. Hayden Hall. 
Section Chairman: Henry Brandt, Clara Elizabeth 
Fund for Maternal Health, Flint, Michigan. 
“Cooperatives Contribute to the Mental Health of 
Families.” Miss Dorothy Russell, Supervisor 
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of Cooperative Nurseries, Flint Public Schools, 
Mott Foundation, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, 
Michigan; Mrs. Helen Parks, Department of 
Social Welfare, Children’s Division, State of 
Michigan. 


Ill. Family Life Education in the Community. Hay- 
den Hall, Room 224 

Section Chairman: Miss Fay Moeller, University of 
Connecticut. 

Discussion Leader: Margaret Wilson, Department 
of Home Economics and Sociology, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

“How Wide is a Community-wide Program?” 

David B. Treat, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, 
Michigan. 

“The Family Counsellor Clearing House as an 
Agency of Family Life Education at the Local 
Community Level: A Proposed Experiment in 
Community Organization.” 

Harold W. Saunders, State University of Iowa. 

“An Experience in Group or Neighborhood Liv- 
ing of Twenty Couples in College Housing 
Apartments.” 

C. Jay Skidmore, Assistant Professor, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


IV. Religion and the Family. WHayden Hall, Room 


222 
Section Chairman: Reverend Wesley A. Kemp, First 

Methodist Church, Rockaway, New Jersey. 

“The Use of Religious Resources in Counseling the 
Emotionally and Mentally Disturbed.” 

Reverend Wesley A. Kemp, Pastor, First Metho- 
dist Church, Rockaway, New York. (Intro- 
duction of the theme and participants) 

Rabbi Jerome D. Folkman, Temple Israel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (From the viewpoint of a 
Jewish rabbi) 

Reverend Judson D. Howard, Director, Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. (From the viewpoint 
of a Protestant minister) 

Father John J. White, Roman Catholic Chaplain, 
State Mental Hospital, Greystone Park, 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. (From the 
viewpoint of a Roman Catholic priest) 

Reverend Hugo A. Bourdeau, Executive Direc- 
tor, Marriage Counseling Service, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

(Discussant) 

Questions and discussion from the floor (on 
either theme) 


3:30-5:00 P.M. 

V. Marriage and Family Research. Wayden Hall, 
Room 116 

Section Chairman: Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Oregon. 
“Studies in Three-Generation Households.” Mar- 


vin R. Koller, Department of Sociology, Kent 
State University, Ohio. 
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“Family Structure in an Urban Subdivision.” Ger- 
ald R. Leslie, Department of Sociology, Purdue 
University, Indiana. 

“The ‘Personality Interaction’ Approach to the 
Study of the Marital Relationship.” Robert 
M. Huntington, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


VI. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Colleges. Hayden Hall, Room 224 


Section Chairman: Robert O. Blood, Jr., Department 
of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

“The Use of Role Playing in the Marriage Course.” 
Oscar Eggers, Department of Sociology, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; Mr. & Mrs. Owen 
Morgan, Department of Family Relations and 
Child Development, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


VII. Parent Education. WHayden Hall, Room 222 


Section Chairman: David Rauch, Adult Parent and 
Family Life Education, Great Neck Public 
Schools, Great Neck, New York. 

See Thursday Section V. Program—3:30-5:00 P.M. 


Friday Night, August 17 


7:30 P.M. Third General Session, Hayden Audi- 
torium. 

Presiding: W. Clark Ellzey, Department of Mar- 
triage Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

“Effective Education for Mental Health in Home 
and Community.” Edward Linzer, Director, 
Education Services, National Association for 
Mental Health, New York, New York; Ed- 
ward Lichtenstein, M.S.P.H., Consultant in 
Community Education. The Masachusetts As- 
sociation for Mental Health, Inc., Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Discussant and Discussion Leader: Samuel Grob, 
Ph.D., Director of Field Service, M.A.M.H., 
Boston. 


Saturday Morning, August 18 


9:00 A.M. Fourth General Session, Hayden Audi- 
torium 

Presiding: John Rock, M.D., Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, 

“The Family as the Unit of Treatment.” Jules V. 
Coleman, M.D., Yale University School of 
Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut, Paul Bar- 
rabee, Ph.D., Marriage Counselor, Research 
Associate, Department of Psychiatry, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Discussant and Discussion Leader: Harold Christen- 
sen, t of Sociology, Purdue Uni- 

versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30-12:00 NOON 


Section Chairman: Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Univeisity of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

“Experiments in Research Methodology.” 

“The Use of Observation Methods in Family Re- 
search.” Robert O. Blood, Jr., Department 
of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

“Role-playing in Family Interviews.” Howard 
Stanton, Social Science Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

“The Method of Record Linkage Applied to 
Family Data.”” Harold T. Christensen, De- 
partment of Sociology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Discussion Leader: Marvin B. Sussman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


II. Family Life Education in the Community. Hayden 
Hall, Room 224 


Section Chairman: Miss Fay Moeller, Family Life 
Specialist, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. . 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Ralph Eckert, Univer- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 

“How Organizations Cooperate for Mental 
Health in the Family.” 

“The Asheville Family Life Education Pro- 
gram.” Mrs. Mary Anne Duke, Texarkana 
College, Texarkana, Texas. 

“Charlotte Public School Family Life Education 
Program to Mental Health.” George A. 
Douglas, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


III. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Schools. Hayden Hall, Room 222 


Section Chairman: Dale L. Womble, Division of 
Home and Family, Stephens College, Missouri. 
“Teachers Examine Family Life Education—New 
Techniques.” 
Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Department of Home 
Economics, New York University, New 
York. 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Baltimore Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Donald E. Gray, Clara Elizabeth Fund for Ma- 
ternal Health, Flint, Michigan. 
Florence Davis, Illinois State Normal, Illinois. 
12:00 NOON, Luncheon Meeting of new Officers and 
Board of Directors. 


Saturday Afternoon, August 18 


1:30-3:00 P.M. 
IV. Marriage and Family Counseling. Wayden Hall, 
Room 116 
Section Chairman: Bruce Thomason, Marriage and 
Family Clinic, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. : 
“Threats to Mental Health: Communication Prob- 


I. Marriage and Family Research. Hayden Hali, lems in Marriage Counseling.” Robert A. 
Room 116 Harper, Washington, D.C. 
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Discussant: Winston W. Ehrmann, Department of 
Sociology, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


V. Family Development Through Cooperative Nur- 
sery Schools. Hayden Hall 
Section Chairman: Henry Brandt, Clara Elizabeth 
Fund for Maternal Health, Flint, Michigan. 
Strengthening Co-ops for Stronger Families.” 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Supervisor of 
Parent Education, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Norma Perry, Director, 
Community Cooperative Nursery School, Inc., 
Rowayton, Connecticut; Kay Calder, Parent 
Education Consultant, Mental Hygiene Insti- 
tute, Montreal, Canada. 


VI. Parent Education. Hayden Hall,, Room 222 


Section Chairman: David Rauch, Adult Parent and 
Family Life Education, Great Neck Public 
Schools, Great Neck, New York. 

See Thursday Section V. Program—3:30-5:00 P.M. 


VII. International WHayden Hall, Room 224 


Section Chairman: Eugene Link, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Informal Discussion 
Alan Ingleby, Educational Director, Marriage 
Guidance Council of Great Britain. 
Jacob and Ermellinda Quiamoao, Family Life 
Teachers, Manila, Philippines. 
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The National Council on Family Relations 


Executive Committee 
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The Conference Committee would like to express its appreciation to our hosts: 
Boston University 
The New England Council on Family Relations 
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Book Reviews 


EARL L. KOOS, Department Editor 
Florida State University 


Identity and Interpersonal Competence. A New 
Direction in Family Research. Nelson N. 
Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955. viii, 
305 pp. $5. , 

Foote and Cottrell express a thesis in this 
volume that family research should be oriented 
to application of its findings in rehabilitating 
the family, and suggest a program of research 
which they believe will acomplish this purpose. 
They would have such research deal principally 
with how the family develops social maturity 
in its members, or, in their own words, how it 
produces interpersonal competence in them. The 
term, interpersonal competence, they have taken 
from Harry Stack Sullivan, and mean by it 
ability in social relations, although they refrain 
from defining it because, they say, its meaning 
is subject to research too. Instead, they give 
its signification by denoting its components, 
namely, health, intelligence, empathy, autonomy, 
judgment, and creativity, which affect its ap- 
pearance in individuals. These are qualities 
which families establish in their members, in 
measure, by their nurture and home life. The 
proper task of family researchers, Foote and 
Cottrell believe, is to discover how they do so. 
How they envision this inquiry can occur they 
indicate, in chapter III, by generalizations con- 
cerning interpersonal competence, which they 
propose as “hypotheses for experimentation.” 
When such experiments have yielded sufficient 
theory, then families, they assert—and this is 
what excites them—can plan consciously to 
create competent personalities in their members ; 
and family agencies can do likewise for their 
clients. 

All this the authors say well, intelligently, 
and at length in their book, with all the ac- 
coutrements of scholarship, and with a great deal 
of vehemence. Indeed, they are zealous parti- 
sans of their thesis, and make its presentation 
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the main burden of the book. After enunciat- 
ing it, somewhat curiously, they fail to develop 
it further; in particular, to explain with what 
body of theory or with what experimentation 
they hope to test the hypotheses they give in 
chapter III. In this respect the book is dis- 
appointing. Instead of expounding their hy- 
potheses, they address themselves, in chapters 
IV and V, to family agencies, with reviews of 
their fields and activities, and with arguments 
on how they can become family-planning agen- 
cies. These are meritorious chapters, as it 
happens; but they deviate in subject matter from 
the first three chapters, and give the book a 
disjointed organization. 

Since the authors do not say how they, or 
others, carry on the type of researches which 
they propose, it is impossible to judge fairly 
the value of what they have done. In a kind 
introduction to the book, E. W. Burgess com- 
mends them for having made “a breakthrough 
on a new frontier of research,” which required 
“imagination, originality and courage” of them; 
but, if this is so, he has private intelligence of 
it; he has not learned if from this book. Foote 
and Cottrell’s advocacy of family research di- 
rected to application of its results is not novel: 
such use of research findings will be made in 
any field, sooner or later, when they are worth- 
while. Nor, of course is the social-psychologi- 
cal bent of their thinking, although, again, they 
haven’t been clear as to what this involves. 
From other writings of the authors, one can 
guess that they use role, or symbolic interaction, 
theory in their researches, and such psychiatric 
concepts, perhaps, as they have employed in 
their title. But whether role theory is adequate 
to their vaulting purposes, or whether they 
have added signally to it, they fail to say. 

Unfortunately the authors never declare out- 
right how extensively they aspire to restructure 
family research through social-psychological 
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theory and practice. If, in fact, they have at- 
tempted an exposition of their own research 
and teaching at the Family Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, then they are free to proselyte 
for their viewpoints as much as they want, and 
can be commended for their book in these 
terms, But it is implausible that they should 
want all family research to center hereafter on 
investigation of interpersonal competence, or, 
more largely, that it should deal mainly with 
family planning. However important these 
matters are, there are surely other problems and 
other approaches to the study of the family, and 
other theories than role theory to implement 
them. 

If Foote and Cottrell actually have projected 
a new direction in family research, finally, they 
haven't revealed it sufficiently ; and now need to 
write another book to make the contentions and 
theoretical implications of this one clear. 

JOHN SIRJAMAKI 

University of Minnesota 


Midwest and Its Children: The Psychological 
Ecology of an American Town. Roger G. 
Barker and Herbert F. Wright. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1955. 
510 pp. + vii. $7.50. 

This book is a product of the authors’ efforts 
to describe the environment of Midwest chil- 
dren as it is experienced by them, and their 
behavior in relation to it. Psychological ecol- 
ogy aims at description of man’s habitat psy- 
chologically. Habitat, in this approach, is the 
point of intersection of the behaving person and 
the non-psychological milieu. The authors’ 
literal interpretation of Lewin leads to over- 
emphasis on the spatial environment and con- 
cordantly to social myopia. The social group 
is the subject of attention only in the form of 
associates in interaction, and social roles, e.g. 
“Pechter, engineer,” are designated as behavior 
settings (p. 172), along with drug stores. 

The work which this book summarizes must 
nevertheless be regarded as an important de- 
parture in two ways: it addresses attention to 
behavior in its natural setting as a goal of, and 
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necessary adjunct to, the study of behavior in 
experimental laboratory settings, and it repre- 
sents progress in producing temporal and spatial 
units for analyzing behavior . . . the episode and 
the behavior setting. 

The five-year study of Midwest included a 
survey of behavior settings, a large collection of 
episode specimens of behavior primarily com- 
posed of the record of a full day of direct ob- 
servation of each of twelve children between 
two and eleven years, a survey of behavior 
objects, and a study of social action and inter- 
action. The results of these endeavors are in 
the form of descriptive indications. Many of 
the findings are relevant to family relations. 
The children spent by far the greatest portion 
of their time in the company of associates, 
particularly in the company of members of the 
family. Their behavior was much more com- 
plex in episodic structure than experimental 
approaches assume. The children more often 
than not were moving toward two or more 
goals at the same time. Midwest children live 
in an interactional environment characterized 
primarily ¢s a benevolent autocracy exercised 
by dominant but nurturant adults, mostly 
mothers. The children emphasized appeal and 
submission in interaction with adults, reserving 
dominance, aggression, and resistance primarily 
for other children. The work abounds with 
such findings. 

The clarity with which the methods are de- 
scribed in this book does not dispel the con- 
viction that the survey of behavior settings, 
though based on the most direct of techniques, 
is an expensive and complex procedure. The 
criteria for temporal division of the behavior 
stream remain ill defined, yet it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that a less detailed, more 
arbitrary division of the spatial and temporal 
expanses of behavior-environs would serve as 
well. Research might then focus on the prob- 
lem of parceling out variance in child develop- 
ment to effects of behavior settings and of social 
interaction. 

ROBERT J. POTTER 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago 
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Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Ap- 
praisal of the First Two Kinsey Reports. 
Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia Fleis Fava, 
Editors. New York, W. W. Norton Co., 
1955. 446 pp., xvii. $5.00. 

This book is a symposium with some forty 
contributors, including sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists, psychiatrists, statisticians, 
mental hygienists, public opinion analysts, theo- 
logians, attorneys, physicians, educationalists, 
and psychoanalysts. Though the sub-title is 
“An Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey Re- 
ports” one writer never mentions either report 
and several barely mention but do not evaluate 
them, merely using the occasion to set forth 
their own views on sexual behavior. However, 
the great majority do evaluate one or both of the 
reports, most of them commending them on 
some points but criticizing them severely on 
others. As might be expected, there is much 
repetition, many selecting the same item for at- 
tack. This may be tiresome to the reader, but 
it has the value of showing a certain consensus 
of the critics. 

The book embodies thirty-eight essays (some 
by joint authors) grouped in three parts and 
eleven sections. Part I is on THEORIES AND 
METHODS, including critiques of Kinsey’s 
approach from the standpoint of social theory 
and the research design and statistical methods. 
Part II is entitled SEXUAL PATTERNS AND 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS, involving marriage 
and the family, class structure, religion and 
ethics, law, psychiatric and psychoanalytic re- 
actions, stability and changes in sexual patterns, 
and sexual behavior in other societies. Part III, 
THE IMPACT OF THE REPORTS UPON 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR, 
deals with the reactions of public opinion as 
well as the effects of the studies on the sexual 
attitudes and behavior of college students. 

In a review of this kind only a few evalua- 
tions can be mentioned. The sampling is 
criticized repeatedly and severely, It is so un- 
fepresentative, says one, that the second report 
should have been named ‘'5,940 Selected Case 
Histories of Human Females in the United 
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States’’ instead of ‘Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female.” (Simpson, p. 63) The 
sample was skewed. There was far too high a 
proportion of promiscuous women, compared 
with other studies. Being so different, the sub- 
samples should have been analyzed separately 
and not put together as a homogeneous group. 
(Landis, p. 108) Kinsey claimed that random 
sampling was impossible in a study on such inti- 
mate topics, but he should have tested it to be 
sure. (Locke, p. 115; Parry, p. 126. Locke 
said he used random sampling for a study w.:h 
intimate sex questions, in Kinsey’s own state, 
and with very few refusals.) Volunteers in 
sex studies have been found to be different 
from others in self-esteem and in sex behavior, 
and hence Kinsey's “‘self-selected’’ sample is 
not representative. (Maslow and Sakoda, p. 
119) Kinsey distorts the true statistical picture 
by highlighting the mean frequency (instead of 
the median or mode) and the cumulative inci- 
dent curve. (Kubie, p. 273) 

The study places too much reliance on physio- 
logic explanations for social behavior. (Kuhn, 
p. 29; Clausen, p. 39) It is based on a theory 
of human sexuality that is “little more than 
zoological behaviorism,’’ and is ‘psychologically 
and sociologically naive.” (Simpson, p. 61) 
“Sex becomes a quite meaningless activity, save 
as a device for physical relaxation—something 
like a good sneeze. . . . If ‘tensions’ build up, 
one either takes a pinch of snuff or a mistress.” 
(Gorer, p. 51) “All ‘outlets,’ all orgasms, are 
treated as equal and interchangeable; no qualita- 
tive difference is considered or discussed.” Kin- 
sey frequently invokes the practice of ‘‘nature”’ 
to justify any types of behavior that are illegal, 
“on the ground that they are part of man’s 
‘mammalian heritage.’”” (Gorer, p. 54) Kin- 
sey makes sex a “normal biologic function, ac- 
ceptable in whatever form it is manifested,” and 
it can be expected that man will break the 
social patterns that have been built up and 
follow the “basic mammalian pattern.” ‘This 
seems to mean that ‘basic mammalian patterns,’ 
the side of man’s heritage that he has in com- 
mon with other mammals, is man himself in a 
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sense that is not true of man’s social patterns.’’ 
Thus culture is ignored and man’s sociality is 
considered to be more peripheral than his bi- 
ology. (Hiltner, p. 223) 

Another criticism is that Kinsey’s interview- 
ing processes are open to innumerable biases 
from several standpoints. (Mowrer, p. 146) 
One great weakness lies in “the almost exclusive 
reliance on consciously remembered data,” with- 
out allowing for “unconscious falsification, dis- 
tortion, or complete blocking out and repres- 
sion.” (Eisenbud, p. 295) Allowance should 
have been made for the probable prevalence of 
“screen memories” which result in ‘false posi- 
tives.” (Kubie, pp. 273-4) Basic concepts and 
implications are also challenged, such as the 
concepts “normality” and ‘‘sexuality.” Because 
something is widespread in human behavior, it 
is not necessarily ‘‘normal.” Likewise, two of 
the basic implications of the report must be 
rejected: (a) “that the overt manifestations of 
sexual patterns are all that we need to know 
about human sexuality”; (b) “that where any 
behavior pattern is widespread among human 
beings it is superfluous to attempt to explain it.” 
(Kubie, p. 291) Over and over it was stressed 
that the study failed to give adequate considera- 
tion to the powerful psychologic factors ‘which 
influence the objects, the aims, and the quantity 
of sexual activity.” (Ibid.) The study measures 
sexual adjustment in marriage by one unit only 
—namely, orgasmic activity. (Mowrer, p. 147) 

Finally, Kinsey is criticized for making judg- 
ments in relation to normality and abnormality, 
and even ethical evaluations, in spite of his 
disclaiming the ability or the responsibility 
to do so. Some such value judgments are 
explicit and some are only implied—but so 
clearly that they might as well have been stated. 

But there were also kind words for the 
study. Nearly all acknowledged our debt to the 
authors for so fearlessly tackling a field so 
hedged with taboos and for doing a workman- 
like job in spite of its tremendous difficulties. 
Cochran, Mosteller, and Tukey, in their evalua- 
tion of Kinsey's statistical methods (pp. 68 ff.), 
dealt gently with him. They admitted that the 
methods left much to be desired in some as- 
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pects; but in comparing the study with nine 
other leading sex studies, they found Kinsey’s 
methods superior in most respects. On some 
of the points most commonly criticized there 
are simply no known methods of solving the 
problems involved, hence Kinsey should not be 
criticized more than the others. Also, some of 
the findings are supported by other studies. 
Thomason found that orgasm capacity in the 
wife is positively correlated with both the sexual 
adjustment and total adjustment scores in mar- 
riage. (p. 153) Ehrmann’s findings on the fre- 
quency of male and female premarital coitus 
were quite similar to Kinsey's findings. 
(p. 206 ff.) From the legal angle, Ernst says 
that the Kinsey report broke through a mass of 
taboos and ended an era, and that hereafter the 
law profession will make constant reference to 
it in the making or administration of laws deal- 
ing with sexual matters. (p. 246) 
Ray E. BABER 

Pomona College 


Culture and Mental Disorders. Joseph W. 
Eaton, in collaboration with Robert J. Weil. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 
254 p. $4.00. 

This is a study of the relationship of cultural 
and social variables to the incidence, prevalence, 
and treatment of mental disorders in a defined 
population, As such, it is one of a number 
of recent attempts in the emerging field of 
social psychiatry to demonstrate the relevance 
of the socio-cultural environment for the mainte- 
nance of mental health and the onset and course 
of various types of mental illness. 

The population under study is the Hutterite 
sect, an endogamous, socially and culturally dis- 
tinct religious group whose 8,500 members in- 
habit a series of similar communities in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Montana, and South Dakota. The 
relatively small size of the total population and 
their residential stability, together with their 
cultural homogeneity and tight social organiza- 
tion, make this group an unusually good labora- 
tory for the type of study carried on by Eaton 
and Weil. 

Using an interdisciplinary team made up of 
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psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists, the 
study undertook to record every case of mental 
disease, deficiency, or disorder occurring in the 
Hutterite population within the lifetime of 
those members still living on December 31, 
1950; to establish lifetime, active, and recovery 
rates for this population; to compare these rates 
with those of ten other studies on widely differ- 
ing populations; and to illuminate, if not 
thoroughly test, a number of hypotheses about 
the relations that exist between culture and 
social organization on the one hand and mental 
disorders on the other. To facilitate rate com- 
parisons with other populations, a standard ex- 
pectancy rate was developed, using as a base 
the Goldhamer-Marshall conditional expectancy 
rates for mental disorders as worked out for 
New York state in 1940. The study findings, 
with due regard for the difficulties and limita- 
tions of comparing studies made under. greatly 
differing conditions, are seen to provide support 
for the hypothesis that major cultural differences 
affect the frequency with which psychoses appear 
in a population. They also throw some interest- 
ing light on the dynamics of the treatment 
processes as carried on among Hutterites and 
in the larger societies of which they are a part, 
as well as on the tremendous methodological 
difficulties of trying to gather accurate and re- 
liable data on mental disorders even among 
such a stable population as the Hutterites. 
Beginning with a brief description of Hut- 
terite history, culture, and social organization, 


the book includes—in addition to the cross-. 


cultural comparisons of disorder rates with those 
of other populations—chapters on psychoses, 
psychoneuroses, personality disorders, mental 
deficiency, and epilepsy among the Hutterites, 
a revealing discussion of Hutterite ‘‘psychiatry,” 
and an analysis of the relationship of social 
stability and social change to mental health. 
The completeness of the data on Hutterite 
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mental disorders and the care with which the 
study was planned, carried out, and reported 
make it an admirable and important contribu- 
tion to the growing literature on social psychia- 
try. It is marred somewhat by poor editing, 
which let slip through some vague or meaning- 
less sentences and an occasional grammatical 
lapse (pp. 93, 113, 140, 150, for example). 
The title is also somewhat misleading, since the 
discussion seems to reveal that it is the social 
organization and not the culture of the Hutter- 
ites that is most influential in the appearance and 
management of mental disorder among them. 
Despite its minor shortcomings the book should 
have a wide appeal. It contains much that will 
be stimulating and informative both for laymen 
with an interest in mental health and for the 
specialist in the behavioral and medical sciences 
whose concern with mental disorders goes 
beyond a consideration of the individual case. 
Along with their conservative and thoughtful 
statements generalizing from and interpreting 
their data, Eaton and Weil include an occasional 
dollop of wisdom. “A great deal of consistency 
and traumatic impact,” they remind us (p. 97), 
“is mecessary to increase the number of func- 
tional psychoses in a human group. No child 
can be ‘ruined’ by occasional parental or group 
thoughtlessness. But there is also a more 
sobering caution. Large-scale preventive hy- 
giene programs are not likely to be effective at 
all unless they are well integrated and supported 
throughout the entire social system. Preventive 
mental hygiene would not appear to be a job 
for piecemeal social action. The home, the 
school, the place of work, and other social in- 
stitutions need to work on an integrated, long- 
range program if it (sic) is to have a measur- 
able effect. There are no ‘quickie’ techniques 
in the battle against functional psychosis.” 
LYLE SAUNDERS 
University of Colorado, School of Medicine 
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Publications Received 
(Mention in this space does not preclude later review.) 


BOOKS 


Ansbacker, Heinz, and Rowena Ansbacker, (eds.), 
The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. 503 pp. + xxiii. 
$7.50. A systematic presentation of the writings 
of th's psychologist under 19 categories. 

Bernard, Jessie, Remarriage: A Study of Marriage. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 372 pp. + 
ix. $3.75. A combination text monograph which 
“attempts to shed some light on marital phenomena 
in the middle and later years.” 

Butterfield, Oliver M., Pianning for Marriage. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1956. 337 pp. 
$4.75. A college textbook. 

Cady, Ernest, and Frances Cady, How to Adopt a 
Child. New York: Wm. Morrow and Co., Inc., 
1956. 189 pp. $3.00. Practical advice on mat- 
ters relative to the adoption process. 

Eckert, Ralph G., Sex Attitudes in the Home. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. 242 pp. + xiv. 
$3.50. A guide for parents which “suggests sci- 
entifically and spiritually sound ways in which 
parents can help their children mature.” 

Hirning, J. L., and Alma L. Hirning, Marriage Adjust- 
ment. New York: Americatt Book Co., 1956. 
456 pp. + viii. $5.00. A college textbook. 

Housden, Leslie, The Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. 406 pp. + ix. $7.50. A confusing attempt 
to “show how sad is the lot of so many [English] 
children, . . . and to ask those in authority to 
verify the facts.” 

Jones, Ernest, Sigmund Freud: Four Centenary Aad- 
dresses. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. 150 
pp. $3.75. The English psychoanalyst’s appraisal 
of Freud’s impact upon our own times. 

Klein, Alan F., Role Playing. New York: Association 
Press, 1956. 176 pp. + xiv. $3.50. A layman's 
guide to the “WHY, WHEN and HOW of using 
role playing in your own group.” 

Loewy, Herta, Training the Backward Child. 
York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 
pp. $3.75. A guide for parents and teachers. 

Phillips, Marion, More than Pregnancy. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1955. 178 pages. $3.00. 
A popular approach to some of the non-medical 
problems related to pregnancy. 

Pollak, Otto, Integrating Sociological and Psycho- 
analytic Concepts. New York: Russsell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1956. 284 pp. + x. $4.00. A discussion 
of the application of social science concepts to child 
guidance, illustrated with cases. 

Rea, Frederick, Alcoholism: Its Psychology and Cure. 


New 
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New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 
143 pp. $3.50. 

Rossi, Peter H., Why Families Move. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1956. 220 pp.+x. $4.00. A re- 
search monograph on the social psychological forces 
which contribute to residential mobility. 

Runes, Dagobert D., On the Nature of Man. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 105 pages. 
$3.00. An attempt to define the borderline of 
human thinking and human morality. 

Seeley, John R., R. Alexander Sim, and E. W. Loosley, 
Crestwood Heights: A Study of the Culture of Sub- 
urban Life. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. 
505 pp. + xv. $6.50. A research monograph. 

Seidman, Theodore R., and Marvin N. Albert, Be- 
coming a Mother. New York: David McKay Co., 
Inc., 1956. 264 pp. + xv. $3.50. A “how-to- 
undergo-pregnancy-with understanding” book writ- 
ten for the layman. 

Smart, Mollie S., and R. S. Smart, Living and Learning 
With Children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1956. 268 pages. $2.65. A secondary-school text- 
book on child development and family relations. 

Soddy, Kenneth (ed.), Mental Health and Infant 
Development; Vols. I and II. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1956. 308 and 289 pp. $4.50 each. 
The Proceedings of the 1952 Seminar on Mental 
Health and Infant Development sponsored by the 
World Federation for Mental Health. Thirty-six 
papers plus thirteen detailed case histories. 

Soddy, Kenneth, (ed.), Mental Health and Infant 
Development (2 vols.). New York: Basic Books, 
Inc. 295 and 288 pp. $4.50 each. “An au- 
thoritative summary of the most recent knowledge 
of behavior and development during the early years 
of life’—a World Federation for Mental Health 
project. 

Stevenson, George S., Mental Health Planning for 
Social Action. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1956. 358 pp. + x. $6.50. The 
utilization of community resources for better re- 
sults in a mental-health program. 

Stewart, Robert S. and Arthur D. Workman, CAil- 
dren and Other People. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956. 274 pp. + vi. $2.25. An explana- 
tion of how human animals become human beings, 
with emphasis upon the Freudian position. 

Taylor, Katharine Whiteside, Parent Cooperative 
Nursery Schools. New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publication, 1954. 243 pages. $2.85. 
A monograph designed for professional workers in 
child development. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Public Affairs Committee 

No. 158A: Abbott, Marguerite, Cerebral Palsy— 
Its Scope and Management. 

No. 97A: Freeman, Lucy, Better Human Relations 
—The Challenge of Social Work. 

No. 234: Landis, Paul H., Coming of Age: Prob- 
lems of Teen-Agers. 

No. 229: Ogg, Elizabeth, Psychologists in Action. 

No. 232: Polier, Justine W., Back to What Wood- 
shed. 

Public Affairs Press 

Greenwood, David, Essays in Human Relations. 

Hillman, Arthur, Sociology and Social Work. 

Steer, Margery, New Frontiers of Rural America. 
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Science Research Associates, Ine. 


Allen, Charles, Combating the Dropout Problem. 

Gates, Doris, Helping Children Discover Books. 

Gerkin, C. d’A., and Alice Kemp, Make Your Study 
Hours Count. 

Goodykoontz, Bess, Helping Children Get Along 
in School. 

Heston, Joseph C., Learning About Tests. 
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